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THE WEEK, 


BEYOND the confirmation of the reports published 
on Thursday of Colonel Plumer’s reconnaissance and 
retirement on the northern frontier, which the evening 
papers, with an unconsciously grim humour, described 
asan “ invasion of the Transvaal,” Friday morning added 
little to the news of the military situation. But Lord 
Roberts’ vindication, in a communication to the 
American press, of the loyalty of the Irish regiments, is 
worthy of notice, even if his citation of the “justice of 
our cause” would scarcely be regarded in Europe, or 
even in the colonies which are sending reinforcements, 
as an adequate moral foundation for the military assist- 
ance of Canada or the sympathy of the United States. 


THE details of Sir Redvers Buller’s action of the 
15th inst. on the Tugela are exceedingly obscure. The 
independent accounts differ in essential particulars 
trom the official despatch, and only the bare facts are 
intelligible. It was intended to force a passage of two 
fords two miles apart. The left attack was made after 
a preliminary bombardment, during which the enemy 
apparently did not disclose their position and could 
not therefore have been shaken. The Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers crossed the river with the greatest gallantry, 
only to be repulsed by a crushing rifle fire. A corre- 
spondent of the Times states that the Boers had dammed 
the Tugela and succeded in raising its level, so that 
some of the Fusiliers were drowned in attempting the 
passage. Whether this most important change in the 
situation had been ascertained by the Staff we do not 
know. The right attack seems not to have reached its 
intended place of crossing, but to have been engaged 
in and near Colenso with the enemy on the south side of 
the river, where also the Boers held some hills east of the 
town from which the mounted troops could not dislodge 
them. Meanwhile, a disaster, at present inexplicable, over- 
took an artillery force of two field batteries and six naval 
twelve-pounders. This force, apparently unprovided 
with an infantry escort or with scouts, was brought into 
action or was caught unawares on the line of march 
within short range of a large body of Boers concealed 
on the river bank. The horses were at once shot down, 
and although the most gallant efforts were made to bring 
oit the guns, eleven are said to have been abandoned. 


SiR HENRY CAMPBELL BANNERMAN visited Aberdeen 
on Tuesday and addressed a great Liberal demonstra- 
tion. He was supported by Mr. Bryce and many 
Scottish members. Lord Aberdeen, who presided, 
troduced the Liberal Leader in an admirable speech, 
Which insisted that a stern account should be demanded 
ot the Government for their proceedings prior to the 
outbreak of war and an equally firm demand made that 
the ultimate adjustment shall proceed upon the Liberal 
tradition of our colonial policy. In Sir Henry’s weighty 
and effective speech the Liberal party will find the 
utmost satisfaction. He has steered a steady and 
maniul course since the beginning of this tremendous 
contest. And if a few—including two Junior Whips— 
have been actively disloyal, that is all the more reason 
why the bulk of the party should take every opportunity 
of emphasising its support. On two occasions within the 





last month Sir Henry has arraigned the present Adminis- 
tration and on Tuesday he again emphatically declared— 
the editors of the Daily News and of the metamorphosed 
Daily Chronicle nothwithstanding—that “the Liberal 
party accepts no responsibility for this war and has 
never acquiesced in the policy and proceedings which 
led to it.” A small group of Liberals holds that the 
war should prevent criticism and provoke praise of the 
Executive ; this small group also declares that the war 
was inevitable. Sir Henry repudiates and rejects 
absolutely both propositions, holding with regard to the 
last “ that it was well within the power of skilful and 
friendly diplomacy, if continuously practised during the 
last four or five years, to have avoided all occasion of 
war, and to have established good relations between the 
States and races of South Africa.” 


In Sir Henry’s opinion Mr. Chamberlain is mainly 
answerable for the war. “It is the natural result of his 
persistent policy,” not indeed the result which he intended 
“but still a natural result which he ought to have 
anticipated.” Further the war was the worst possible 
solution of the problem. Even if the military difficulties 
are overcome the political and social consequences must 
be disastrous. Sir Henry’s treatment of licensing 
reform and other social questions was excellent, but 
perhaps the most valuable portion of his speech was 
that which dealt with the war expenditure of the Trans- 
vaal partly with a view to showing how culpable was the 
ignorance of the Colonial and War Offices about the 
military strength of the Transvaal, and partly to counter- 
act the “faked” quotations and statistics which appear 
almost daily in the Datly News. 


“I TAKE the heading” said Sir Henry “ of military 


expenditure. In 1893 it was £19,000. In 1894 it was 
£28,000. In 1895 it was £87,000. In 1896 it was 
£495,000. In 1897 it was £396,000, and in 1898—I 


have only the figures for nine months—it was £163,000, 
which would be at the rate of about £220,000 a year. 
Now, besides these figures there are other headings of 
expenditure, such as works, which naturally include the 
erection of forts and fortifications, and other headings 
with sundry expenses ; but as we cannot disentangle 
the portion of the expenditure which belongs to military 
and what belongs to civil services I prefer to leave it 
alone. I take my stand upon these figures for military 
expenditure only. I wish to point out this. In what 
year was it that there was this sudden leap from 
£20,000 or £30,000 a year to half a million? It was in 
the very year of the Jameson Raid. This increased 
expenditure evidently began, not precisely after the 
Raid itself, but a few months previously, when the plot 
and designs against the independence of the Transvaal 
were first disclosed and known.” It should be remem- 
bered that the present Government have absolutely no 
excuse for the ignorance which they have professed, 
for they watched, if they did not nurse, the Raid in its 
cradle, stood by its grave and have been continuously in 
office up to the present hour. 


A CONFERENCE has been held in Aberdeen this 
week, attended by some eighty delegates from the 
Scottish Liberal Associations. Mr. Bryce addressed the 
delegates on Wednesday and called upon Liberals to 
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agree in condemning the “ methods, language, manner 
and whole conduct” of Mr. Chamberlain, and in 
demanding the application of Liberal principles to the 
resettlement of South Africa. The delegates decided 
that the abolition of the House of Lords should form 
the main issue at the next election and that taxation of 
land values should have a foremost place in the Liberal 
programme. Resolutions were also carried in favour of 
licensing reform on the lines of Lord Peel's report, 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Scottish 
Church and payment of members. A further resolution 
expressing confidence in Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man was unanimously adopted—after some very natural 
complaints that the executive of the association had lett 
it to the Aberdeen association to put this motion on the 
agenda-paper. The return of Mr. Wason for Clack- 
mannan shows that Scottish Liberals do not think it 
necessary to support the Government by returning 
Unionist members. 


Mr. GERALD BALFowrR began his speech at Glasgow 
on Wednesday by remarking that if we could not serve 
our country at the front we could stand shoulder to 
shoulder at home, As an illustration of how to dis- 
charge that less formidable duty Mr. Balfour proceeded 
to attack Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman for his recent 
speeches. Mr. Gerald Balfour, like other Unionist 
politicians, understands the art of standing shoulder to 
shoulder as that of ignoring criticism and scattering 
charges. He attributes President Kruger’s conduct 
entirely to his belief that the Liberals would not 
support the Government and that the country would 
repeat the policy of Majuba. Like most of his 
colleagues, Mr. Balfour has nothing to say about the 
Jameson Raid, Mr. Rhodes’ conspiracies, Dr. Ruther- 
toord Harris’ capture of the Press, the financiers who 
have thrust the war upon us and the statesmanship 
which thrust it upon the Boers. He tells us that the 
war might have been averted if the importation of 
arms into the Transvaal could have been prevented. 
With what face could the Government, which had 
refused to punish Mr. Rhodes, forbid the Transvaal to 
arm itself against his next attack? Mr. Balfour shows 
his sympathy with the soldiers by hoping that the 
reverses “will be a lesson” to them, and his sympathy 
with Mr. Beit by declaring that the Outlanders’ 
grievances were worth this war. 


Mr. Asguitu spoke last Saturday at Willington 
Quay, in the constituency of that stalwart Liberal, Mr. 
]. A. Pease. We fully agree with him that it is unwise 
and improper at present to make attacks upon generals 
in the held, attacks which must be based upon imperfect 
information. He pointed out, too, that the telegraph 
bewilders the sense of proportion and leads to grotesque 
exaggeration of military successes and reverses. The 
audience was not enlightened as to the causes of the 
war, though Mr. Asquith made a brilliant pass at respon- 
sible persons who at such a time as this “ go about 
whistling for alliances among the Great Powers and 
dazing the civilised world with free exhibitions of the 
bewildering freaks of the new diplomacy.” Mr. Asquith 
did excellent service in condemning the unpatriotic 
patriots who covertly insinuate doubts as to the loyalty 
of the Government of Cape Colony, as well as in con- 
centrating attention upon the purposes of our policy. 
We are not, he says, fighting to secure the ascendancy 
of a particular race. “The future of South Africa 
depends upon the creation of a workable and permanent 
modus vivendi between the two great white peoples who 
there live side by side.” Is it possible to find a more 
severe condemnation of the war ? 


We publish a letter to-day from Mr. Channing 
confirming the impressions derived from a study of the 
reports of his recent meetings. Mr. Channing has taken 
every opportunity of instructing his constituency on the 
facts of the South African controversy. His conduct in 








challenging public criticism of his vote at the outset has 
been readily appreciated by his constituents, who dis- 
like nothing so much as uncertainty or hesitation in 
their member. Not content with holding meetings, be 
has published in a local paper an admirable summary of 
Mr. Bryce’s preface to the new edition of his book. 
Other members might well follow his example. Mr, 
McKenna has also held a series of meetings in 
his division, and his constituents have everywhere 
approved, by unanimous votes of confidence, his action 
in supporting Mr. Philip Stanhope’s amendment 
and his public speeches in criticism of the Govern- 
ment. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Schwann, Mr. Allison 
and Mr. I. S. Leadam, candidate for Lancaster, 
have also denounced during the last week the war 
spirit which has brought the country into this disaster, 
Mr. Ferens, in accepting on Monday an invitation to 
become Liberal candidate for East Hull, condemned 
Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy. Two important letters 
were published in the Westminster Gazelle of Monday 
trom Mr. C. H. Wilson, who has recently made a 
generous offer to the Government of a mail steamer for 
the transport of the City of London Volunteers, and 
Mr. Bryn Roberts, advocating the taking of measures 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities and condemning 
the Colonial Secretary. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, the Daily Mail and the Si. 
Fames's Gazelle are already looking round for scape- 
goats. With characteristic courage the Jingo Press 
fastened on a general who was prevented as a soldier 
from defending himself. Add to this that Sir William 
Butler had dared to say what he thought of the 
financiers, and the reasons of their choice are obvious, 
Our slum journalism is seen at its worst (or best?) in dis- 
figuring all our traditions of fair play, and politicians like 
Mr. Chaplin and Lord Heneage were not ashamed to 
take their manners from the leaders and their facts from 
the correspondence columns of the Daily Mail. After 
the publication of the article which appeared in the 
Westminster Gazette of last Monday those gentlemen had 
better look elsewhere for traitors. Sir William Butler’s 
“treachery” consisted in his saying when he was 
Deputy High Commissioner that “ Africa did not want 
a surgical operation” and that the financiers’ account of 
the condition of the Transvaal must be accepted with 
reservations. Of course these pacific speeches and 
despatches were scarcely a happy preliminary to the 
war policy on which Sir Alfred Milner had set 
his heart by the time of his return from London; 
and recognising the discrepancy which had arisen, 
Sir William Butler offered to resign and his sesigna- 
tion was accepted. But this does not complete 
the story of Sir William Butler’s misdemeanours. He 
gave some military advice to the Government, which 
they did not adopt. He advised the abandonment of 
the northerit districts of Natal (the triangular defence) ; 
the protection of the line of the Tugela with a force ot 
20,000 men; and a march on Bloemfontein with an 
army of 100,000, Unfortunately he did not know that 
military considerations were to be sacrificed to the 
necessity of protecting Mr. Rhodes’ property. We 
fancy that the real reason why Sir W. Butler’s despatches 
are not likely to be published is that other reputations 
more considerable than his own would suffer. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is now understood to meditate 
an attack on one of his colleagues in the Cabinet. It 
is one of those painful necessities from which, as all 
who have been his colleagues know, his sense of public 
duty has never shrunk. Those papers which always 
anticipate his wishes with an unerring prescience that 
suggests inspiration are demanding the resignation ol 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. His parsimony, we 
are told, is at the bottom of all our troubles, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s brilliant diplomacy has been made a 
good deal worse than useless because Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach is a screw. We do not fancy that many people 
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will be taken in by so patent a trick. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has written to a constituent pointing 
out that he did not disagree with his colleagues, and 
that he never withheld supplies. 


A clever cartoon in the Westminster Gazette of Tuesday 
described Mr. Chamberlain as attributing our misfortunes 
to Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Sir Michael Hicks Beach as 
returning the compliment, and John Bull as pronouncing 
both of them right and turning both of them out of 
office. The cartoon, we think, is a little unfair as 
suggesting an equal division of responsibility. It was 
not Sir Michael Hicks Beach who made the “ squeezed 
sponge speech” and wrote the “ Yes—no” despatch. 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke and wrote knowing the facts 
and knowing his colleagues. The chief fault of his 
colleagues is that they knew Mr. Chamberlain, and yet 
allowed him to write or to speak. The Government 
will have to face a day of reckoning with the country 
for these overwhelming misfortunes. But they will not 
make that reckoning one whit the lighter if they allow 
the chief offender to whitewash himself by painting one 
of his colleagues a little blacker still. 


On Tuesday the Daily Chronicle published certain 
statements which Mr. Selous was represented to have 
made to a correspondent of that paper. According to 
the account of the interview which appeared in the 
Chronicle Mr. Selous had come to regard the collision 
between Boer and British as inevitable. On Thursday 
a letter appeared from Mr. Selous in the Westminster 
Gazelle explaining that he had never expressed the 
opinion attributed to him; that that opinion was 
opposed to his strongest convictions, and that the 
“inaccuracy "—to use no harsher word—of the Daily 
Chronicle correspondent had placed him in a false posi- 
tion and given him a great deal of pain. Mr. Selous, as 
we learn from his letter, had already at considerable 
personal trouble given the editor of the Daily Chronicle 
the benefit of his knowledge of South Africa. And we 
also learn that the Chronicle, after publishing a mis- 
leading version of this interview, declined to publish 
Mr. Selous’ letter of repudiation and explanation. It is, 
to say the least of it, unfortunate that the Daily Chronicle 
should have thought it necessary to change its manners 
with its politics. 


Mr. SELovs has written a letter to the Daily News 
pointing out that the facts of the Boer preparations 
ought to have been known to everbody, and that those 
preparations were made to meet a repetition of the violent 
invasion of 1895. This view of their object has often 
been challenged. The dates are obviously of the first 
importance. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman gave 
some statistics to show that the Jameson Raid provoked 
the Boer armaments. The S/ar has done invaluable 
service in recalling Captain Younghusband’s report to 
the Times in 1896:— 

“The Boers had very nearly been caught napping at the 
beginning of the year. One attempt had been made to take 
their country from them. They were thoroughly convinced 
that the attempt would be renewed at some future date. So 
the Boers were determined to be thoroughly on their guard the 
second time.” 

Captain Younghusband added that “defence and not 
offence was intended.” 


THE Slar also callsattention to a very serious omission 
which occurs in the quotation, both by the Daily News 
and by Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, of an alleged letter 
trom General Joubert. The letter states that the Boers 
meant to arm unremittingly and to conceal their arma- 
ments from the English. But both the Daily News and 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes left out the sentence, “ since 
the Jameson invasion, which we happily repulsed in 
January, 1896.” As to the concealment, the Outlanders 
claimed to know all about these preparations, and 
Captain Younghusband described them in 1896. Further, 
the Daily News quotes the Outlanders’ manifesto of 


1895 as evidence that the Boers armed before the Raid. 
The date of the manifesto was December, 1895, when 
everyone knew that something was going to happen. 
Finally, since Lord Loch’s description of the state of 
things in 1894, when disaffection was so acute that his 
visit to Johannesburg would have precipitated a revo- 
lution, to prove that the Boers were arming a year before 
the Raid would only be to prove that they were 
taking a very reasonable precaution to protect them- 
selves against Messrs. Eckstein and Beit. 


THE Home Secretary has issued a most unsatis- 
factory circular on the subject of lead poisoning, 
Eighteen months ago the experts advised the abolition 
of the use of raw lead in the potteries. When the 
subject was raised in Parliament, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley warned the House against driving trade 
from the country. This familiar argument was rapidly 
disposed of by the action of the employers themselves 
in recommending certain new regulations which, by 
prescribing the use of “ fritts,” would make the pottery 
industries innocuous to women and children—the chief 
sufferers under existing conditions. A Home Secretary 
never had a better opportunity for effecting a really 
valuable reform without opposition. And yet the 
circular which Sir Matthew White Ridley has issued 
merely prescribes that “ fritts” are to be used after six 
months, and that in two years’ time it might be possible 
to consider whether it would be advisable to prescribe 
the use of the particular “fritts” which the experts 
asked for. The whole question is, in effect, adjourned 
for two years. 


THE educational inefficiency of Poor-law schools 
was the subject of a highly interesting discussion on 
Wednesday at a conference of representatives of metro- 
politan boards of guardians and Poor-law_ school 
managers. The experts agreed that Poor-law schools 
should be put without delay under the inspection of the 
Education Department—a reform which has been con- 
stantly recommended ever since a Royal Commission 
proposed it in 1882, but which, like other recom- 
mendations of Commissions, has been constantly 
disregarded in favour of more exciting legis- 
lation. By this simple change, involving the mini- 
mum of administrative disturbance, a great impetus 
might be given to the standard of education in poor 
law schools. What is wanted is that poor law scholars 
should have as little connection with poor law adminis- 
tration as may be: the poor-house taint is best avoided 
by identifying poor law schools with other public 
elementary schools. It is true that Sir Joshua Fitch 
presages some friction between the two Government 
departments unless the Education Office takes over 
more than mere inspection, but in the interests alike of 
teachers and taught it is most desirable that the standards 
and ideals of the code should be applied to the institu- 
tions now inspected by the Local Government Board. 


THE Swiss Republic has lost an eminent citizen by 
the death of M. Numa Droz. Born near Neuchatel, he 
began life as a watchmaker’s apprentice, and was suc- 
cessively an engraver, a teacher and a journalist before 
he entered the field of politics. He was a wise and 
active legislator, a staunch champion of Free-Trade anda 
resolute opponent of bureaucratic socialism. His name 
will always be remembered by his countrymen in con- 
nection with the commercial treaty with France which 
he was mainly instrumental in consummating, and with 
the famous Wohlgemuth incident, when he replied to 
the insolence of Bismarck with a proud dignity for 
which all Switzerland was grateful. M. Droz was twice 
President of the Confederation ; and the fact that his 
name was put forward two years ago as a possible ruler 
of Crete showed that his reputation for sagacity and 
foresight was by no means confined by the narrow 
boundaries of his own country. His retirement from 
politics was not considered definitive. . 
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LET THE GOVERNMENT SPEAK OUT. 


T the present moment the proprietors or editors of 
L certain newspapers, “ organs of public opinion as 
they are called, the creators ot public opinion as they 
rather seek to be, certain newspapers which have misled 
the people of this country "—we are quoting from Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech at Aberdeen a 
sentence which was received with loud and prolonged 
cheers—are alternating between noisy boasts of unani- 
mity and noisy calls for it. An extraordinary natural 
and acquired ignorance about the social, political and 
military conditions of South Africa displayed and dis- 
seminated broadcast by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Harms- 
worth, Mr. Beit, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Cook and other 
conspirators has betrayed their deluded countrymen 
into a wretched situation. Now that ignorance has been 
discovered, impudence jumps up to take its place. Those 
moral heroes who forewarned the nation are howled at as 
the representatives of an insignificant minority, and re- 
proached as disloyal because they protested against a 
policy, foresaw a danger and refuse to acquiesce in the 
consequences or to share the responsibility of those 
who have neglected their advice. It is true there are 
already signs that some of these newspapers, and con- 
spicuously the Daily News, having misled public opinion 
before the war, will follow it after, and join in deploring 
the miserable consequences of that blessing (now seen 
to be a calamity) for which they prayed and preached 
and prophesied. We admit freely and sorrowfully that 
a few Liberal politicians and perhaps half of the pro- 
prietors or editors of the Liberal Press joined in the 
hue and cry for war; and when the appeal to the 
country takes place and the country seeks its revenge 
upon the authors of its calamities, Captain Middleton 
will have a fine collection of their utterances to put into 
the hands of his bill-stickers. Therefore it is essential 
that every Liberal member and every Liberal candidate 
should put himself right with his constituents, who only 
ask for information and instruction. The speech of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman before Parliament broke 
up in the summer, the speech of Mr. Morley at Man- 
chester before the outbreak of the war, the debate and 
division in the short autumn session, and the resolutions 
of the National Liberal Federation are in themselves a 
complete and sufficient proof that the official leaders, 
the representatives and the inspirers of the Liberal party, 
have tried to avert the war, have disclaimed responsi- 
bility, and have based their opposition upon the firm 
foundations of moral feeling and political wisdom. The 
party may well be proud of leaders who are able, like 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, to say that “from the 
very first we expressed the strongest reluctance to give 
countenance to any course of action which might have 
as its probable issue a war in South Africa.” 

Nevertheless it is to be observed that there is a 
certain kind of unanimity among men of all classes and 
all shades of party colour. It is agreed that the Dutch 
invaders, however just their cause as defenders of a 
cherished and threatened independence, must be driven 
off English territory. But it is not agreed that the 
political and financial considerations (so vile and so 
dishonourable) which helped to produce the war should 
continue to dominate its operations. It is surmised that 
the triangular scheme of defence against which Sir 
William Butler warned the Government, and which has 
led to most of our disasters, was adopted upon political 
grounds. The responsibility therefore rests with the 
Colonial Office. Again, it is not difficult to see why 
Mr. Rhodes went to Kimberley. Was it for any other 
purpose than to protect De Beers’ mines? Had he not 
good reason to suppose that the best plan of campaign 
would be modified and the most tremendous sacrifices 
made to relieve not Kimberley alone, but a Kimberley that 
contained over and above its diamonds, so precious a 
jewel as Mr. Cecil Rhodes? It is not necessary to 
analyse that personal magnetism which, beginning 


before the Jameson Raid, and enhanced by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of inquiry, seems to have made 
Mr. Chamberlain little more than the instrument of Mr. 
Rhodes. It is enough to protest that, while the country 
demands the vigorous prosecution of the war for 
the purpose of driving the invaders within their 
own borders, it equally demands that the Colonial 
Office, which is primarily responsible for the war 
and its disasters, should no longer be allowed to 
hamper the War Office and mutilate the plan of 
campaign. So much of “the unanimity” which 
prevails. We would rather encounter all the rage and 
fury of the “ patriots” who have betrayed the interests 
of our country than extend, through concessions of our 
own, by a single inch the ground that we and they 
occupy in common. There has been no stinting of 
soldiers or of supplies; and if Messrs. Eckstein and 
Beit and their capitalist and journalist associates are 
not satisfied, we can only offer them the suggestion 
made to similar gentry on a similar occasion by a great 
statesman in the past :—“ If they choose to fight these 
battles in their own persons, nobody prevents their 
setting sail to [Africa] in the next transports,” and no 
one will complain it they “open their own private 
purse-strings and give from what is left to them as 
largely and with as little care as they think proper.” 
But at this heartrending crisis thoughtful citizens 
are asking for something more than empty- boastings of 
unanimity. The nation trusts its army to prosecute the 
war with vigour and courage, and hopes that it will be 
led with skill. But we are also investigating the causes 
of the war, marvelling at its aims, and looking forward 
to its consequences. It is more and more widely felt 
that such organs of public opinion as are able to do so 
should ask the Government a plain question. That 
question has been asked at more than one public meeting, 
it has been repeated in innumerable conversations, and 
it proceeds from men of all kinds of political thought. 
The question is this—For what is the Government 
fighting? It is a verycommon habit in connection with 
this, the gravest of our present political questions, to 
answer for the Government, instead of asking the 
Government to answer for itself. The Jingo editors are 
very pleased when the problem is propounded to present 
at once a solution in the name of the Government, which 
they in no way represent, and in whose responsibility 
they have a vast moral, but no technical or legal share. 
“We are fighting for gold and territory.” What is per- 
mitted to the poisoners of opinion is not forsooth to be 
allowed to those who supply an antidote ; nor can Liberal 
statesmen, though they may have held Cabinet rank, 
pretend for a moment to the same certitude or to the 
same right to express an opinion about our future 
policy as can the journalist in the Jingo Press! 
If the voices of Cabinet Ministers were hushed as 
they well might be, and perhaps in decency should be, 
in presence of the black misery into which they have 
plunged their own country, and two of its most prosper- 
ous colonies, wt might be less inclined to press for an 
instantaneous answer. But Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Chaplin, the brothers Balfour and Mr. Goschen, find 
plenty of opportunities to wine and dine and spout 
offensive patronage of the brave men they are forcing to 
the front. It it said, of course, that we are face to tace 
with what the Pall Mall Gazette (apparently forgetting 
that we have acknowledged the Boers as _ belligerents 
and thinking to minimise the business !) calls The Boer 
Revolt, and that this revolt has got to be crushed out, 
whether it takes us six months or two years, fifty 
millions or two hundred millions, to do so. It is said that 
we must go blindly on without mercy or magnanimity, 
or any consideration for the sentiment of the Dutch, 
who form the majority of our South African colonists. 
If this be so, then all the policy we have left is to 
strengthen the hands of a mischievous Government, and 
the more mischiefs we suffer the more our trust in 
the administration is to be confirmed. Let Mr. 
Chamberlain but once get us into a war and an act of 
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oblivion is passed upon all his misconduct. Once armies, 
however wrongly, however foolishiy, have been set in 
motion, the only duty of good citizens is never to refuse 
their ministers the instruments of war, and never to 
provide them with the means of peace. Ought we not 
rather to recall to the minds of statesmen the prudent 
counsels of Edmund Burke which, had they been 
listened to at a crisis almost precisely similar, might 
have preserved the American Colonies to the British 
Crown. In truth, we have already so far borrowed his 
arguments that we may reproduce an illustration per- 
haps even more applicable to our African troubles in 
1899, than to the affairs of America in 1777 :— 

“ We all know that the sense of the nation obliged the Court 
of Charles the Second to abandon the Dutch war—a war, next 
to the present, the most impolitic which was ever carried on. 
The good people of England considered Holland asa sort of 
dependency on this kingdom; they dreaded to drive it to the 
protection, or subject it to the power of France, by their own 
inconsiderate hostility. They paid but little respect to the 
Court jargon of that day; nor were they inflamed by the pre- 
tended rivalship of the Dutch in trade, by the massacre at 
Amboyna, acted on the stage to provoke the public vengeance ; 
nor by declamations against the ingratitude of the United 
Provinces for the benefits England had conferred upon them 
in their infant state. They were not moved from their evident 
interest by all these arts ; nor was it enough to tell them they 
were at war; that they must go through with it; and that the 
cause of the dispute was lost in the consequences. The people 
of England were then, as they are now, called upon to make 
Government strong. They thought it a great deal better to 
make it wise and honest.” 

Let fools talk of conquest and boast of unanimity. 
They did so in 1777. Wiser patriots will ask before 
joining in such a chorus whether we are engaging in a 
rational pursuit. Assume that these two belligerent 
States will defend themselves for another year and then 
collapse. Assume that there are no foreign complica- 
tions. Is it to be supposed that these territories can be 
annexed? We know of no instance in modern history 
in which after a similar resistance two belligerent States 
have been swallowed whole by the conquercr. We 
doubt whether such a proceeding would be in accord- 
ance with the sentiments of civilisation or even of that 
Areopagus of Europe to which Lord Salisbury used to 


appeal. Would such an annexation be practicable, 
would it be desirable, could it be permanent ? It is for 
the Government to declare their policy. Let them 


speak out. 





THE WAR. 


HERE are at present no lights on the dark 

picture of war which we are all anxiously 
scanning. The large total forces, already exceeding 
100,000 men, which we have placed in the field, are 
scattered over a part of 600 miles. The strategy of the 
campaign degenerated some time ago into two separate 
operations, on widely distant lines, and both subsidiary 
to the main objective. On the West and on the East 
an attempt has been made to relieve two garrisons 
isolated almost from the outbreak of war. In both 
cases failure has resulted, and for the time the 
operations have come to a standstill. Lord Methuen's 
force, after the disaster to the Highland Brigade at 
Magersfontein, has remained quiescent, only exchanging 
occasional shots with the enemy. The severity of 
the censorship has prevented any detailed account of 
the late action from reaching this country. We know 
little more than the official despatches conveyed, and as 
too frequently happens, there is much that appears 
inexplicable. The Highland Brigade in close formation 
was marched within short range of entrenchments 
Whose existence appears to have been known, was 
received by a devastating fire when beginning to 
deploy for attack, aad but for the superb endurance 
of the men would have been absolutely routed. 
“The bravery of the English,” records the Boer 
despatch, “was wonderful, against the hail of Mauser 





bullets that met them. . . . . Prisoners we have 
taken say that the Black Watch was quite cut up.” This 
is unfortunately true, and the list of casualties of the 
gallant Roval Highlanders who headed the ill-fated 
brigade is appalling. The battalion has almost ceased 
to exist. All the accounts from the British side agree 
in stating that the loss of the Boers, which General 
Cronje as usual reports to have been “ insignificant ” 
except in the Scandinavian Corps, was exceedingly 
heavy. The heavy bombardment which followed 
the disaster to the Highland Brigade must appa- 
rently have inflicted some damage; but direct 
evidence of considerable Boer losses is wanting. The 
gallant attack of the Gordon Highlanders later in 
the day was repulsed, and the Guards Brigade which was 
originally posted on the right rear of the Highlanders 
repulsed a counter-move of the enemy. The consider- 
able mounted force present appears to have been able to 
effect little, but the horse artillery, in action for the first 
time in this campaign, behaved with admirable courage. 
Lord Methuen is said to have fortified his position 
at Modder bridge, while the Boers whv have been 
reinforced are extending their entrenchments in 
a half-moon across his front. There have been 
rumours of an attempt to seize and hold a posi- 
tion on the railway south of Modder River ; but the 
British communications appear to be still intact. By 
remaining in this exposed position Lord Methuen’s 
force is detaining a large body of Boers, who might 
otherwise harden their hearts to the extent of assaulting 
Kimberley, or might be sent to reinforce the invaders 
of Cape Colony. Sir Charles Warren has arrived at 
Orange River, and as the senior general present in this 
line will apparently be responsible for the further 


proceedings of the Kimberley relief column, That 
column has fought four severe actions with the 
utmost gallantry since leaving Orange River, and 


has lost nearly 2,000 men. It can be reinforced by 
the troops from the Fifth Division, which began to 
arrive at Capetown last week; but these troops are 
much needed elsewhere. If the Boers can maintain 
the large force which they are estimated to have at 
Magerstontein, it is difficult to sce how Kimberley can 
be relieved for many days, and the position of our troops 
upon the Modder is far from satisfactory. We may 
therefore hear of a retirement on Orange River. If, 
2s is now clear, Lord Methuen’s force was unprovided 
with transport, and therefore unable to move a day’s 
march from the railway, the original advance which has 
entailed heavy sacrifice was certainly premature, 

On the east the position is no better. The reverse 
on the Tugela is the most serious that has yet 
overtaken our arms in South Afvica. Criticism is 
futile, in the absence of details which the censorship 
denies to us. All that can be said is that with our 
present knowledge, which may be at fault, the plan does 
not seem to have offered any chance of success, although 
it may have been quite impossible to have foreseen 
disaster to this large portion of the artillery. The 
failure has produced another terrible list of casualties, 
with their long train of sorrows. To force the passage 
of the river at Colenso in face of defences which 
have doubtless been greatly strengthened during the 
week appears hopeless, and until a field column can be 
equipped, and can move by another route, the prospects 
of reaching Ladysmith are obscured. 

The Government has at last become aware that a 
most serious military situation has arisen. The appeal 
to the nation at home and in the colonies has 
received a response worthy of our race and our history. 
Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers are freely offering 
their services, and Canada and Australasia are standing 
side by side with the mother country in the hour of 
difficulty. There will be no lack of men, and the 
most urgent need appears to be Generals capabie 
of adapting their tactics to Boer methods of warfare. 
Lord Roberts has had wide experience, and his 
name will justly inspire confidence alike with the 
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army and the public. Lord Kitchener is a proved 
organiser of victory, although in conditions absolutely 
different from those in South Africa. He has the 
great advantage of comparative youth, and his military 
ability is unquestioned, A difficult and an anxious task 
awaits the new Commander-in-Chief, who leaves 
England to-day ; but the continuous stream of troops 
still flowing to Cape Town must soon tend to relieve 
the present strain. It is necessary to rectify a strategic 
position which is radically false, even if some inevitable 
sacrifices are thereby entailed. We now see clearly 
that regular troops, unable to move twenty miles from a 
railway, cannot obtain permanent successes against an 
enemy so brave and so well armed as the Boers, ina 
country abounding in natural fortresses. All this is easily 
said ; but the essential difficulty of the task which Lord 
Roberts has patriotically accepted cannot be ignored. 
We must prepare to receive with calmness the news of more 
reverses, and to make fresh efforts if they are needed. 





PRAEHONORABILIS JOSEPHUS 
CHAMBERLAIN, 


“THE Public Orator of Dublin University said no 
more than the truth when he observed, in 
polished classical phrase, that there was something 
astounding in the unfailing assurance (securam con- 
stantiam cannot, as Mr. Chamberlain will no doubt 
agree, be idiomatically or gracefully rendered by literal 
derivatives), which prompted the Colonial Secretary to 
select the present moment for taking his honorary 
degree. Some public characters behave differently. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, whose invitation to visit 
Dublin for a similar purpose dated back to last Trinity 
term like Mr. Chamberlain’s, stays quietly at his post in 
Pall Mall. Mr. Balfour, who was to have addressed the 
Church of Scotland Congress this week, postpones the 
fulfilment of his engagement “in the public interest” 
until some future day “when happier times have 
come.” The Queen, by way of indicating a sympathetic 
partnership in her people’s troubles, delays her departure 
from Windsor to the comparative inaccessibility of 
Osborne. And all over the country those of her subjects 
who value national dignity and preserve some sense of 
what is fitting, are attuning private festivities to a sombre 
and serious public situation. But while others do not 
regard the latest consummation of the gospel of “ peace 
and goodwill” as an appropriate occasion for personal 
triumphs, we have our Colonial Secretary—cirum ipsum 
cminentissimum (Mr. Chamberlain is of course not the 
man to be misled by a use of superlatives which is 
common in Cicero), cardinem ipsum in quo res summa 
vertilur, the very author of the whole business—unable to 
resist the bait of a little adulation, and sublimely uncon- 
scious that he is exhibiting any other of his personal quali- 
ties except his pluck. Mr, Chamberlain will forgive the 
allusion if we say that his latest performance would 
be more appropriate in “ either a beast or a god ”— 
man after all has his infirmities, and should be conscious 
of them. Only a very vulgar person could regard so 
ill-timed an appearance (to adopt another learned 
Doctor’s phrase) as “facing the music :” other people may 
be expected to dismiss it as a piece of very doubttul taste. 
But more interesting than any criticism which is 
suggested by the manner in which Caesar took care not 
to refuse his crown, is the question ‘raised by the fact 
of an ancient University offering such an honour to 
sucha man. What is the principle on which a great 
academic body should distribute its favours? Now that 
Mr. Chamberlain has secured his red gown at Dublin— 
being, as he gracefully reminded the undergraduates of 
Trinity College, already a “doctor in another country ” 
as well—there can be nothing invidious in discussing 
the problem. Indeed, it will now be in his own interest 
to narrow the qualifications as much as we can. Of 
course we shall be met at the outset with the objection 
that the conferment of Dublin degrees is the private 





affair of Trinity College, Dublin, and of no other body 
or individual whatever. Well, no doubt Trinity College 
has its own peculiar responsibility; and while we may 
not be able to swallow the Provost’s dictum that 
“all of those persons who dislike Mr. Chamberlain 
also dislike English” (a dictum, by the way, which 
beautifully illustrates the logical fallacy of “ converting 
A simply”) we can quite appreciate the force of Dr, 
Salmon’s other observation that “after having invited 
Mr. Chamberlain, it would have been the grossest 
ingratitude to shrink from his presence as their guest.” 
Oxford felt precisely the same difficulty about Mr. 
Rhodes last summer. But, leaving the embarrassing 
question whether circumstances alter invitations, a great 
University is after all so far a public institution as to 
justify the inquiry—what sort of excellence is fitly 
rewarded by the conferment of honorary academic 
degrees? If there isa principle which naturally limits 
the gift of such honours to certain classes of persons, 
then it is desirable that this principle should be strictly 
observed: for otherwise an honorary University degree 
will become as meaningless a decoration, and therefore 
one as destitute of honour, as a baronetcy or a coat of 
arms. Now there seems to us to be a test of fitness for 
these academic distinctions and it is a great pity that 
the test is not more carefully applied. Purists may seek 
to contine the degree of Doctor of Laws-to those who 
are deeply read in jurisprudence: pedants may desire 
to preserve University honours for those who are dis- 
tinguished in the branches of knowledge which the 
University offers to teach. But the restricted interpreta- 
tion which may find favour with purists and pedants 
misses the whole point of such honours. Is not the 
spirit which should animate alike the conferment and 
the acceptance of an academic distinction rather this— 
that a University in conferring honorary degrees should 
seek to attach to herself men who exhibit the same 
kind of intellectual excellence which she exists to 
promote ? The object of a University is to foster the 
love of knowledge for its own sake, independently of 
what it will fetch in the market and without regarding 
its “ practical” bearing as a measure of value. It does 
not teach farming, but it essays to inculcate a love of the 
Georgics and a cultivation of the thankless Muse. Of 
course one justification for the academic point of view 
is that knowledge is after all its own reward: the 
man who has read Greats or has taken the Clas- 
sical Tripos is better equipped for the world than 
the man, otherwise identically situated, who has not. 
But this is a result rather than a cause of the academic 
attachment to the spirit of learning. And the essential 
quality of mind, therefore, upon which a University 
should insist in selecting recipients for its honours, is 
that background of theory and principle—the unseen 
but indispensable foundation for every manifestation of 
activity—which distinguishes the statesman from the 
opportunist, the physician from the quack, the economist 
from the cheapjack, and the mathematician from the 
calculating boy. It is not in the least necessary that the 
sphere of the great man’s activity should be within the 
academic curriculum. Whether the candidate for an 
honorary degree be painter or poet, or soldier or states- 
man, or diplomatist, what the University ought to be 
able to say is this: “ Here is a man who has laboured 
at his craft without limiting his energy to what was 
tempting at the moment; whose actions all proceed 
from a settled plan; who cares for the ideals at the 
back of his mind even although they are known to 
nobody save himself, and although they seem to 
advantage him nothing; who believes and acts on 
his belief that his day’s work is best done by bearing in 
mind a plan for all time ; who knows that brain is more 
than muscle, and high thinking more than cheap 
debating ; and who reveres the past achievements of the 
human mind because it is only by studying these that 
future advance is possible. Here, in other words, is an 
academically minded man : come, therefore, and let us 
make him one of our own body that the world may see 
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what is the intellectual excellence which the University 
exists to promote.” If Oxford or Cambridge or Dublin 
can say this of their guests, then it does right to grant 
them degrees. 

To this point of view the objection may be urged that 
we are absurdly overvaluing the academic attitude of 
mind. We confess to valuing it highly, alike tor its own 
sake and for certain “ practical” advantages which go with 
it. For instance, at this moment, the history of Plataea, 
the character of Cleon, and the causes of the downfall 
of the Athenian supremacy would richly repay study on 
the part of some of our rulers. Academic excellence is 
not everything, of course, any more than success in 
examinations is a sure test of work; but both are more 
valuable than their opposites. However, the proper 
value to be set upon the academic attitude of mind is 
not really in question. Our point is that, since Uni- 
versities are supposed to encourage a certain mental 
attitude, and to discourage a certain other kind of 
thinking, they must, to avoid stultifying themselves and 
making their decorations meaningless, recognise the one 
and retuse to recognise the other. The comparative 
value of the two points of view is clearly nothing to the 
point. If Mr. Rhodes really does “think in empires ” 
like a scholar and a gentleman—if his actions are 
part of a disinterested theory, if he has a passion for 
the science of government, if he regards wisdom as 
better than rubies (and diamonds), cares nothing for 
popular applause, is devoted to the pursuit of truth for 
its own sake, and abhors a lie—then by all means let 
him take an honorary degree and let no one ask what 
class he got in the schools. As for Mr. Chamberlain, 
we recognise that political opponents, for all his honeyed 
words concerning “ the virtues of patience and tolera- 
tion,” are not likely to judge his claims quite fairly. At 
any rate we hope it is clear that we do not sneer, and 
no University ought to sneer, at any man who is under 
the disadvantage of having had no University education. 
Such a person deserves such treatment only if he does 
not believe that the disadvantage exists; if he rises 
above it and acquires (what so many University men do 
not) the academic view of knowledge, as we have 
defined it, then he before all men deserves the honours 
whicit Universities can bestow. But if such honours 
are bestowed on a man of another stamp, then, we 
repeat, tiey lose their virtue as well as their appropriate- 


ness. 





INSECURITY AND SECURITIES. 


N the spring of the present year the Chancellor of 
tue Exchequer was so impressed by the exorbitant 


pice of Consols and the prospect of a turther rise that 
he determined in his own words “to take measures to 
strengthen and maintain the sinking tund.” The course 
wich ve adopted in order to attain this admirable end 


caused cousiderable astonishment. He cut the sinking 
fund in tw» and swallowed half. “I wish,” he said, “to 
maintain the sinking tund at a substantial amount, but I 
do not wis: to strengthen the hands of those who use 
that argument by allowing it to be said that we cannot 
invest tuese millions which we devote to the sinking 
fund in a better way than by buying Consols perhaps at 
a premium ot 15 or 20 per cent. in the years that are 
betore us—Consols the committee will remember which 
in twenty-four years hence will be redeemable at par.” 
And again :—‘* We have now Consols at a very high and 
a Continuously high premium, and nobody knows how 
mach niguer they will go.” 

But Sir Michael Hicks Beach had not allowed in 
his calculation for the operations of Mr. Joseph 
Caamberlain, the most powerful bear in modern times 
that ever hxed its claws into gilt-edged securities. In 
Spite of unex iumpled commercial prosperity, in spite of 
the security offered by the British Navy, a single Minister in 


league witha discredited colonial ex-Premier anda group 
of speculative aliens who float mines and inspire news- 
papers has actually succeeded in making the Consols 
market more favourable for the redemption of debt than it 
was to have been in 1923. On Monday Consols fell below 
par, and since then they have further declined. But 
alas for such a stroke of good luck. The Government 
is seizing this magnificent opportunity of paying off 
debt to borrow! The nation was buying Consols at the 
beginning of the year at 111 in order to reduce the 
National Debt. At the end of the year it is selling 
Consols at 98 in order to add to the National Debt. 
What the new issue of Consols will amount to we are 
not yet aware; but there is good reason to believe that 
the expenditure on the war up to date does not fall 
much, if at all, short of thirty millions. To this must be 
added the stoppage of ordinary trade with South Africa, 
and the enormous loss of wealth caused by the with- 
drawal of reserve men, militia men, and now even of 
volunteers from reproductive employments, as well as 
the inevitable increase of the poor-rates which will be 
caused by so many dependent women and children 
being thrown upon the public for support. It is notice- 
able that the rich aliens who spent fortunes upon concoct- 
ing hostilities and fomenting the Jingo spirit are already 
passing the word that not a penny is to be paid out of 
current revenue. There are many jobs and Government 
contracts to recompense the incendiaries of war. But 
they do not propose to make any contribution in their 
persons or from their pockets. The Si. ¥ames’s Gazette 
has already begun to attack the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the obvious hope that a weaker man may 
be put in his place who will consent to mortgage his 
country and place the burden of the present upon the 
shoulders of the future. In the year 1854, when the 
Crimean War caused a similar though a less heavy 
drain upon our finances, Mr. Gladstone promptly doubled 
the Income Tax from 7d. to 14d. in the pound ; and he 
obtained the assent of the House of Commons by a 
reference to moral as well as economical considerations. 
“The expenses of a war are the moral check which it 
has pleased the Almighty to impose upon the ambition 
and the lust of conquest that are inherent in so many 
nations. . . . . The necessity of meeting from year 
to year the expenditure which it entails is a salutary 
and wholesome check, making them feel what they 
are about, and making them measure the cost of the 
benefit upon which they may calculate. It is by these 
means that they may be led and brought to address 
themselves to a war policy as rational and intelligent 
beings, and may be induced to keep their eye well fixed 
both upon the necessity of the war into which they are 
about to enter, and their determination of availing 
themselves of the first and earliest prospects of con- 
cluding an honourable peace.” We are glad to be able 
to remind ourselves that the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has repudiated the idea of carrying on this 
war by means of loans. There is indeed outside the 
ranks of the capitalists who produced the mess an 
anxiety and even a kind of fierce eagerness on the part 
of individual citizens in all sections of the community 
to contribute from their incomes as our soldiers have 
contributed with their blood, to the heavy sacrifices 
already made and to those perhaps still heavier which 
are to come. And this sentiment is fully shared by men 
who regard the war as evil alike in its origin, its aims, 
and its results. There is no reason why those whose 
passions and follies are plunging them into debt should 
bequeath unpaid bills to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. The Stock Exchange is in a very 
nervous and depressed condition ; and there may be a 
great flop before long in that very class of stocks in the 
interests of which the new diplomacy began its attack 
upon President Kruger. We believe that honest 
finance, resolutely undertaken by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, will not only enable Consols to regain some 
of their lost ground, but also strengthen the general 
tone of the Stock Market. 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


)YLAUTUS and Terence have been played yearly at 
Westminster for a very long time—for rather 
more than three centuries, at any _ rate. When 
Elizabeth endowed and refounded a school that had 
existed in the germ under Edward the Confessor, the 
declamation of Latin Plays was no exceptional part of 
the discipline of our great schools. But only the 
Queen’s scholars of Westminster have been constant to 
the custom : at Westminster the play gradually developed 
an extraordinary importance among the events of the 
school year, and since the last race was rowed by a 
Westminster crew against Etonians, has had no rival 
among the rare occasions when the Royal College 
commands for a few hours the interest of the profane 
public. 

Of late years the number of plays performed in 
rotation by the Queen’s scholars has been reduced to 
four: three of Terence and one of Plautus, the 7n- 
nummus, The effect of a greater frequency in the 
recurrence of each play (the interval is just a generation, 
as generations count at school) is naturally to strengthen 
the traditions it has gathered at Westminster. An 
exemplary exposition of any character has never time to 
be forgotten: if a particular Davos or Phormio or 
Chremes acquire authority, it is long before he is dis- 
possessed by a new conception. There is room for 
individuality, of course ; but the model and the standard 
are steadfast ; the House of Molicre itself does not play 
Tartufe with a more jealous conservatism than the West- 
minster players apply to their study of the Andria and 
the Ad phi. 

The Adelphi is this year’s play. Its motive is the 
different humour of two elderly Athenians, Demea and 
Micio. The genial Micio lives in the city: a bachelor 
himself, he has adopted Aeschinus, one of his brother’s 
sons ; the other, Ctesipho, is brought up in the country 
by his parsimonious and irascible father. However, 
Ctesipho is in love with a lute-player, belonging to one 
Sannio, a slave-dealer. Aeschinus, to save his brother, 
breaks into Sannio’s house and carries the girl off. The 
affair becomes a scandal, and Demea, who has no idea of 
Ctesipho’s part in it, reproaches his brother with his bad 
management of the worthless Aeschinus. Now Aeschinus 
is secretly married to Pamphila ; Sostrata, her mother, 
hears of his escapade, and, supposing that Aeschinus 
intends to abandon her, appeals to Hegio, an old friend 
of her husband’s, who receives from Micio the most satis- 
factory assurances. Meanwhile Demea, having reason to 
suspect his son Ctesipho is implicated in the affair with 
Sannio, is cleverly cozened by the slave Syrus, who has 
been the chief accomplice of Aeschinus in his manceu- 
vres, and sent on a wild goose chase in search of Micio. 
Micio, who knows all, encounters Aeschinus, extracts a 
confession by a fictitious story, and consents to acknow- 
ledge Pamphila as the young man’s wife. Demea comes 
back tired out with his walk, and is unable to contain 
himself when he hears Micio’s decision. His fury is 
still greater when he finally learns that the lute-player 
was carried off in Ctesipho’s behalf. Reflection, how- 
ever, teaches him that while his own system is a failure, 
he has himself to thank for his evident unpopularity ; 
and he determines to adopt and even exaggerate his 
brother’s amiable habits. His sudden affability knows no 
bounds ; and as he outbids Micio, he makes him suffer 
for his own change of humour. Micio is forced reluc- 
tantly to marry Sostrata, set Syrus free and give Hegio a 
farm. Lastly, Demea drops the mask, and gravely points 
out to Micio how easily flattery is bought by indulgence, 
while he promises his son that he will interfere no more 
but will be always ready to give good advice. Aeschinus 
is happy, and Ctesipho is forgiven. 

No comedy of Terence is richer in human nature 
than the Adelphi, nor more singularly modern in its 
amiable conventions, nor more Attic in its wit, nor more 
evidently defective in unity, movement and climax. It 


was played this year by a cast that, as a whole, reached 
a high standard of intelligent interpretation. All the 
actors enunciated clearly, but nearly all seemed to forget 
they were declaiming verse, not prose. The grouping 
was generally admirable ; on the other hand most of the 
cast appeared uneasy whenever they had to listen 
instead of speaking. Mr. W. R. Jacob’s Micio was not 
altogether genial, and he inclined to be indiscriminately 
emphatic. Mr. P. F. Lock was a fairly good Demea, 
who “played up to” Syrus satisfactorily in the great 
scene of the third act, but whom the converted Demea 
of the end of the play seemed to suit better than the 
“first manner.” His gait and gestures (especially where 
he used his staff) rather wanted gravity. Syrus is a part 
for which, somehow, the right actor is nearly always 
found. At each of the two last revivals of the Adelphi 
the wily slave was quite exceptionally well played ; but 
Mr. E. G. S. Ravenscroft’s performance, which lays 
stress rather on his mastery of irony than on his 
resourcefulness, is a most memorable one ; he looks his 
part perfectly, and has an admirable command of facial 
expression. In the scene with Sannio he gave the 
famous “inieci scrupulum homini”’ (the words do not 
appear in the acting edition, but a merciful compunction 
saves them to the ear), with delicious gusto; and in 
parodying Demea’s precepts, and, afterwards, in giving 
him directions tor the wild-goose chase,-his grave and 
elaborate insolence was irresistible. It is a curious 
thing that the Westminster tradition always gives the 
impression that Syrus is a great deal younger than that 
“homo senex ” can have been meant to be. Of the two 
young men, Mr. G. N. Ford played Aeschinus with 
conviction, but something too lugubriously ; Ctesipho, a 
colourless and usually thankless part, became almost 
interesting in the hands of Mr. A. C. L. Wood, who put 
a vast deal of spirit into his performance. There is 
always a suspicion of effeminacy about Ctesipho: Mr. 
Wood perhaps overdid this side, but he certainly made 
the affectionate, irresponsible youth a distinct figure 
Hegio (who has perhaps never been so well interpreted 
as in 1886) was rather dull: the part was taken by Mr. 
A. S. Gaye, the captain, who spoke the Prologue. Geta 
(Mr. A. A. Milne) was conscientiously played, but the 
actor was a little too dignified and impassive for the 
part of the confidential servant, whom one imagines of 
an Irish type. Sannio (Mr. F. J. Harrison) was as rough 
and as cravenashe should be. Of the women, Canthara 
the duenna was excellently sustained by Mr. H. D. G. 
Law. 

The Adelphi, like the other three comedies played 
at Westminster, has been considerably but, on the 
whole, skilfully cut down. It numbers in the acting 
edition about 730 lines! Perhaps there is little lost in 
this abridgement that one seriously regrets, unless it be 
the first scene with Sannio. But certainly for most 
spectators the entire play would be a great deal too 
long; and time must be spared for the Prologue and 
Epilogue. ~ 

The Prologue, in the “pura oratio” of Terence 
himself, spoke gracefully of the appointment of a dis- 
tinguished alumnus to the chair of Greek at Glasgow, 
and of the late Sir John Mowbray, a staunch Old West- 
minster. The Epilogue, which consists of about 120 
lines of Latin elegiacs, is, like a revue, a skit on the notable 
events of the year. Besides wit, as many puns, tags and 
allusions as possible, the desiderata are a certain unity ot 
plot, a decent Latinity where dog Latin is not actually 
the point, and some relation between the characters ot 
the Epilogue and the characters of the Play which 
lend them their names. Mr. M. L. Gwyer, the author 
of this year’s Epilogue, had a harder task than usual. 
There is only one topic, and it is a topic one would not 
choose to handle humorously. Some neatly written lines, 
spoken at the end, apologised for an audacity that the 
audience (who laughed and cheered continuously) had 
evidently not resented. The scene is laid in Trafalgar- 
square on Nelson Day. A party of friends arrive from 
the United States to do honour to the great hero. Micio 
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is an Admiral; Ctesipho a yachtsman who sells tea ; 
Canthara a New York belle. To them enters Sannio, 
a French hotel-keeper (who looked, by the way, like a 
Jew), compl Lining that no English will go to the Riviera 
now. Ctesipho in the name of Great Britain reviles the 
French newspapers and threatens to withdraw from the 
Exhibition. His ‘“Corrige, sis, mores’’ and_ the 
pun in— 

“Ni tua vox in gutture pressa silebit, 

Nequitiz poenas, Anglophobista, dabis 
were heartily cheered by an audience which was 
evidently delighted by the unusual alliance of Jingoism 
with genuine wit. Demea, a “ little Englander,” and 
Aeschinus, a soldier, are the next to arrive. Demea’s 
sentiments provoke another popular pun _ from 
Aeschinus :— 

“ Latet anguis in herba, 

Pro ! boa, cui patriam dedecorare placet.” 
Hegio, an editor, brings in a mob (the inevitable 
element) who contribute little but occasional cheers to 
the desultory dialogue which follows. Its topics are the 
“Absent-minded Beggar,” the America Cup, and the 
War. A lively diversion is caused by the announcement 
that all the "bus horses are ordered to South Africa, and 
the treacherous plot mooted by Syrus to stop the 
advance of the improvised British chargers with the 
help of a bell and the raised arm of a policeman. 
Demea’s “little Englandism” is forcibly suppressed ; 
and the Epilogue ends with a grand patriotic /ableau. 
There is plenty of fun, though very little coherence, in 
this Epilogue, and the author may be congratulated on 
the ingenuity of his literal translations and the abundance 
ot his allusions. ‘ Anglosaxonicae,” by the way, is a 
word not made for Elegiacs, 


F. Y. E. 





THE WINTER CALEND. 


HE snow had come in the night, for though the 
old winter Calend fell in mid-November and that 
is still early for the true winter harshness to begin, there 
is often a first snow in the hills before then. The Black 
Mountains that last night had looked dark as their name, 
and almost too meagre to be called mountains, were 
grown remote and austere, and_shone like cold crystals, 
when the dawn appeared. What was rain in the 
valleys—poor rain, miserable sleet—was snow a couple 
of thousand feet up. Yesterday when the rooks of 
Iscoed sailed home over the mountain-tops from the 
arable lands to the north, they left rich brown fields 
marked off for to-day’s forage. But when they woke 
this morning, and saw the white crests thirty miles away, 
and felt the keen stream of air flowing seaward from 
them, they ruffled their feathers in disgust, and refused 
to swallow the northerly air, or cross the heights at all. 
Well they knew the high plough-fields must be like 
iron-stone. So they turned southward instead, to the 
sea regions and the rich mud-flats. 
A single-line railway runs up boldly from the Severn 
Sea to the Black Mountains, and delves beneath them, 
and strides among them along uneasy embankments and 
trembling viaducts. To-day its track to the north is 
grown solitary. A hare limps casually along the longest 
embankment ; two cock-thrushes dispute a traveller’s 
crumbs where the line skirts a larch wood. Last week’s 
rain made a breach in the track three miles north ; they 
are mending it now. In the frosty air the gangers’ 
voices sound thin as tin-whistles ; the smoke of their 
breath aspires like a fine formless spirit, and goes up to 
heaven to atone for their earthward oaths over the 
frozen clay that spites the pick. Their presence, and 
indeed the very track of the line itself, only make the 
place seem more solitary, by their reminder of a human 
life that counts for so little, among mountains that count 
for so much. Under their snows they recall their Arctic 


youth, hundreds of glacial centuries of which men saw 
nothing. 

The snow line this first winter day is drawn at a 
point some eight or nine hundred feet above the sea- 
level. The few sheep left in the upper pastures, seeing 
the greener grass below, broke field to join their friends 
there ; but they soon discovered that the frost had 
made the herbage harsher where there was no snow. 
Wiser than they, the white gib cat at the farm of 
Pant Ucha’, which stands high and well within the 
snow limits, knew how to make the snow serve it. 
Where the water from the pant flows out of the farm- 
yard under a wall, the grass is soft and green for a foot 
on either side. Before sunset, the rabbits find this out 
and cross the snow from their warren, and come to 
nibble and drink, for your rabbit is a thirsty soul. But 
the wary gib cat relies on its colour and steals invisibly 
and daintily over the hardly whiter snow. One leap 
and the nibbling rabbit is dead in the act. Whena 
glimpse of red sun slides at sunset over the mountain’s 
shoulder, the only glimpse seen all day in Pant Ucha’— 
it sees itself reflected in the blood-stained face of the 
white cat as it gnaws greedily at the rabbit, hearing the 
sheep-dog’s bark, as he brings the sheep to fold. So, 
in that pale time before the Gulf Stream befriended 
these purlieus—some fifty centuries ago—near this very 
spot, a white bear buried his fangs in a reindeer, and 
looked up in anguish as the ice split in a neighbouring 
gully. 

As the sheep are folded—all but three ewes 
a-missing—Davie turns to the light in the farmhouse. 
He enters there, and looks at the red hearth and the 
pig-caldron boiling on the crook, and speaks in a 
disconsolate voice of the three strays in the mountain. 
Davie sighs secretly for another life than this, and for 
foreign lands and summer tropic suns. As he tells of 
the sheep, he sees the long white desolate slope above, 
and the hopeless ravine of Pant Isa below, and the 
darkness settling there, and his pulses run chill at the 
thought. By the hearth, the red light shows a long 
table, cheertully spread, and standing by it, a comely 
figure—one-quarter maidish, three-quarters womanly. 
They speak not many words, and he says “ to-morrow ” 
and she “ to-night,” as settling the urgency of the hunt 
for the lost ewes. Then she pours out a hot draught, 
pleasant as sweet herbs, into a cup, and makes him 
drink, and she takes from her pocket a handful of the 
cob-nuts saved from last night’s ‘Nos Galan Ganaf” 
feast and gives them to him. Last, she lights a lantern, 
big as a stable, and hands it to him. “To-night” she 
says, looking into his eyes. And Davie turns red, and 
goes out cracking a nut in doubt of the mountain, to 
seek his three strays. At the yard-gate he whistles up 
his old collie, that had scented the rabbit and ousted the 
white cat. 

As he climbs, cracking his nuts and throwing the 
shells in the snow, he measures his fine wits against the 
night, and the winter, and the mountain. Once he looks 
back for comfort to the farm, and then across to the 
lonely railway, where the gangers have a fire burning, 
and are eating their supper. The air is sharp as salt 
in his nostrils. He sees Orion’s Belt, a triple lamp, on 
the mountain crest: and his own lantern gives but a 
wan, shaken light by contrast. But the mountain seems 
to coldly frown him away: he tells himself the three 
ewesare not there, under the winter stars. He turns away. 
His strewn shells make a path back for him, and Davie 
thinks suddenly of many things. He passes the farm, 
and crosses by three steep fields to the firelamp where 
the gangers are supping, for they must work on till mid- 
night to finish. 

“ Cold, shepherd |” says one, and adds an expletive 
for comfort. 

His mate has a brother in other regions than this— 
nearer the fire—as he puts it; that is in South Africa. 
He is telling of a letter he has had, and calls up a vision 
of stained sand and stifling airs, and dead farm boys 
like Davie (he points a finger at him) lying about the 
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sandy scrub, and bearded Dutchmen in their common 
workaday cl thes, all looking like murdered men, not 
like dead soldiers at all. There is an iron track runs 
through the hills there, very like to these—this narrow 
line and these Black Mountains, that are white and 
wintry to-night. 

The other gangers, supper ended, get up from the 
fire to resume their picks. “ You had better go there, 
shepherd !” says the last of them: “then you wouldn't 
look so cold. There’s no winter yonder to-night.” 

But Davie stands for a moment or so longer, staring 
at the fire, and then whistles for his collie, and goes off 
across the hanging fields and the white cold slope beyond 
them, to look for his three ewes. To-night,” she 
said too. He will find them to-night. 


ERNEST Ruys. 





A CHARTERED PRESS. 
II]. 


N the whole, the press of South Africa has during 
( ) the last year, for skilful and detailed mendacity 
directed to a single end, attained a record in the annals 
of journalism. I cannot here fully prove or illustrate 
the accuracy of this judgment ; to do so would require 
an accumulation of minute evidence, with an elaborate 
running commentary such as would weary the most 
industrious reader. But I will indicate a tew of the 
chief features of the unscrupulous campaign as I 
watched it during the summer and autumn months. 
“Filling up the cup” was the first phase which came 
within my view. Day after day the corruption of 
officials and of judges, narratives of crime winked at by 
the police, maladministration of the Liquor and the Press 
Laws, the dynamite scandal, the education grievance, 
were pressed home with an extravagance of unproved 
assertion and an absolute ignoring of all extenuating 
circumstances which were clearly designed for 
no other purpose than to preserve an open sore 
between the Transvaal and the British Governments. 
This was the time when a Seven Years’ Franchise Law 
was passed, and a genuine panic seized the moving 
spirits of the agitation lest a peaceful settlement upon a 
basis of fair representation should be attained. To 
keep all the other outstanding grievances well to the 
front, so as to prevent a settlement upon the basis of Sir 
Alfred Milner’s Capetown speech and the subsequent 
concessions of the Transvaal, was then the single object 
of this procession. It laboured to stiffen the back of 
the High Commissioner and the Cabinet, while teeding 
the slow-rising Jingoism of the English public, which 
in the early summer was notoriously averse from the 
coercive policy required of it. 

As soon as diplomatic intercourse had taken on a 
tone of increased acerbity the game of the Johannesburg 
Press was to breed panic among the Uitlanders and to 
precipitate a business crisis which should create 
throughout South Africa, and by reaction in England, 
forcible conviction that a conflict of armed forces was 
inevitable, though in truth the state of diplomatic inter- 
course at that time warranted no such assurance. With 
this object the Johannesburg press filled its columns day 
by day with tit-bits, carefully culled from the most r: abid 
Dutch newspapers, and seasoned with preposterous sur- 
mises of the coming Boer atrocities, the ill treatment of 
Uitlanders who should be found in Johannesburg at the 
outbreak of hostilities ; and, in particular, the danger 
to which miners would be subjected. If any hot-headed 
Boer in his cups, such as Ben Viljoen, made, or did not 
make, some brutal speech about Englishmen, struck 
upon the sounding board of the Johannesburg press it 
reverberated through South Africa ; every idle word of 
the most insignificant official was treated as if it were 
the avowed policy of the Government. All this in order 








to create and sustain a scare which. should drive the 
citizens of J wy innesburg first to semd away their fasdlies 
into Natal or Cape C Colony and then to follow them. 
One result of this policy has been thati'many peeple of 
moderate means-and timid temperament, who “cleared ” 
early in the summer, have almost’ ruined themselves 
ea idy by the needless expenses of their premature 
fight and long protracted absenee. As. the. strain 
between the Governments became naore serious-aned war 
became really inymiment, the rumours-of. coming:atro- 
cities, the “‘convmandeering” of British subjects, the 
starvation and ill treatment of those who stayed, became 
more startling; and long before war was. actually 
declared the bulk of: the inhabitants. liad taken to Aight, 
Having got them: out of Johannesburg the Press 
followed the refugees down the line, and the Cape 
Press took up the running with taliessof Boer ‘nsults 
and assaults at the: stations, told with a wealth of 
circumstance that carried conviction to nine persons 
out of ten. How Boers struck Enugtish. wome:. with 
clubbed rifle or sjambok, spat in the faces of passengers, 
dragged them out of their carriages-and forced them to 
shout for Kruger, refused them: the right to purchase 
food, and in general behaved like savages, all this sort 
of thing occupied the Cape papers for some tes. days. 
Exactly how large the grain of truth. might be in this 
large conglomerate of falsehood it was. not possible to 
ascertain, because, although the tales. of outrage were 
otherwise lavishly equipped with detailed circumstance, 
the names of the sufferers were for some reason almost 
invariably withheld. Two exposures at last killed this 
particular class of lies. In one instance a prominent 
political Outlander, whose brutaf maltreatment by 
Boers and subsequent death in. prison furnished a 
leading case for several diys, turned up alive and 
free. The other case, where a number of arnaed Boers 
were stated to have tlogged with sjamboks. unarmed 
passengers who were peaceably errtering a village near 
a station to purchase food, w is still more discreditable 
in its recoil. It was proved, and reluctantly admitted 
by the Press, that a toed of rowdy Outlanders, 
coming by an earlier train that day, had outeaged a girl 
in the very station grounds, and@ that, to prevent any 
recurrence of such conduct and to keep the public 
peace, police had been put at the station barriers to 
prevent passengers from leaving the station. Some 
men in a later train, disregarding these orders. and 
forcing their way past the guards, were driven back by 
armed Boers in the neighbou: hood. 

In another case, where a tree fight took place ata 
station, it turned out that a number of miners msisted 
upon standing on the platform and singing “ Rule 
Britannia,” a proceeding which was not unnaturally 
resented by young Boers in tlie station. Ugder the 
circumstances of this helter-skelter thght many hard- 
ships were inevitable, and it is likely enough that insults 
and threats were flung at tie passengers by coarse and 
ignorant yokels intlimed by tie war-fever and hatred 
t Englishmen. The “commandeering” of money in 
excess of a certain sum practised upon passengers in 
some of the last trains was bitterly resented by them 
and their triends ; but war had tien been declared, and 
I venture to think that unde: similar circumstances in 
any European country some similar restrictions would 
have been placed upon the am unt of property which 
expelled subjects of the hostile State could carry away. 

So far as could be ascertained very few cases of 
personal injury or insult took plice,and in most of these 
direct provocation was give Tue outrages to women 
aud children I believe t» be entire fabrications. 
Dinger to “ women and chil | had figured in the 
historic letter which was taken to justify Jameson’s 
raid: it was now used agin with  brazen-faced 
etfrontery to fan the Hames revenge. Those who 
know the Boer character a ¢ ware that such outrages 
are not within his sphere of vice, but knowing well the 
methods of the Jingo Press L tue gullibility of the 
English mind, I have it t e slightest doubt that 
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these railway outrages were played for all they 
were worth. When cable intelligence indicated that 
these lies hati done their work they disappeared 
almost at once firom :the columns of the Cape Press, 
though congested trains full of xhe pooreat and most 
belaied refugees continued to pass down the lines. 
The hose of mendacity was now switched on to 4 
different theme: war was now beginning, and every 
art of false imagination was enlisted in the work of 
defaming the honow and yourage of the enemy. A 
conscientious reader of the Cape Tunes and the Argus 
during the opening days of hostilities would have come 
to the conclusion that the Boers dmided their time 
pretty equally between firing spon the white flag and 
upon the red cross. Amother class of irritant is west 
described ‘by an illustration from the Cape Times of 
October 18h:— 
MURDER THE ENGLISH. 
AN APPEAL IN THE TAAI 
NATIVES INCITED TO MURDER. 

MARITZBURG, October 138.—-[ From our Correspondent A 
latiy who arrived here with her family from Barberton last 
nigh gives a pyteous account of things in that neighbourhood 

She says that renegade Englishmen are rampant in the 
outlywg districts, and are threatening and bullying all whites. 

A circular emawating from the oilice of a Dutch newspaper, 
printed in the Taal, calls upon ali Boers, as a sacred and 
religious duty in the event of a reverse, to use their utmost 
endeavoers to incite the natives to outrage and murder all 
English women and children. - 

rhe alarm in the isolated places is intense, and a repeulion 
ef the massacres of the Indian Mutiny is feared. 

Though the Cape Times was appealed to for the 
name of the Dutch newspaper, and for a more satis- 
factory account of the circular, no more was heard of 
this incident: it had performed its part and passed 
away. This method was systematically applied : vague 
words fuli of sound and fury from anonymous mouths, 
unverified and impossible of contradiction! Another 
class of stories was engaged in showing that the Boers 
were stirring up rebellion among the Basutos, tampering 
with certain of their chiefs, and in dwelling upon the 
ill treatment sustained by Basutos leaving the mines at 
the hand of the Boers. The drift and purpose of this 
“news” was to furnish beforehand a sort of justification 
for a Basuto inroad on the Free State, should such an 
event take place, and to stimulate such an event by 
suggestion. I do not deny, nor do I doubt, that there 
have been many cases where Boers have robbed the travel- 
ling Basutos on leaving the mines, but the incessant 
harping on these incidents is only to be understood as 
part of a general scheme for turning native feeling 
against the Dutch, a project the infernal malignity of 
which is only understood by those familiar with the 
great, dark shadow in the background of South African 
life, the fear of a native rising. A peculiarly infamous 
variant of this appeal to colour hatred is supplied by state- 
ments in the Cape Press that black combatants were 
seen in the Boer commandos. It is hard to believe that 
the correspondent responsible for this lie was unaware 
of the fact that under no circumstances would Dutch- 
men employ armed Kaffirs, while they commonly took 
them in their campaigns to look after their horses. 


J]. A. Hopson. 





FROM THE PROVINCES, 
AGRICULTWRAL ORGANISATION. 


N OTHING has sounded in our ears more frequently 
1 ot late years than the cry of the distressed agri- 
culturist. No one who knows the facts of country life 
can deny that this great industry has suffered terribly 
from the economic conditions of the last twenty years, 
and the problem gains deeper’ import when one 
remembers that the moral and physical tone of English- 


men was best upheld, in the past, by the workers on the 
land. 

In a future article I propose to deal with the possi- 
bility of improving matters by legislation, but before 
doing so, it is right to ask very carefully what the 
persons who call for the assistance of the lawmakers are 
doing for themselves. The slightest analysis of the 
answer supplies material for some sharp criticism of the 
farmers and landowners. I cannot say that they are 
doing nothing, for they spend a great deal of energy in 
wasting money and time, which, if suitably disbursed, 
would do much to solve the problem of their industry. 
There are in Great Britain about 130 agricultural 
societies, which profess to exist for the encouragement 
and assistance of good farming and stock raising. 
This 3s a most worthy object from the point of view of 
economics and of education alike, and I admit that it 
has a wholesome recreative aspect. But, with insignifi- 
cant exceptions, the recreative element is the only one 
which receives consideration. Nearly every farming 
centre has #s society, whose revenue almost always 
exceeds £1,009 a year, and in many cases is double that 
amount. Then there are societies tor counties or groups 
of counties, all with larger incomes, and the Royal 
Society above all. The latter furnishes a partial excep- 
tion to the general rule, by its highly useful expenditure 
on agricultural chemistry, botany and zoology. But it 
may be safely asserted that the hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, received annually by these societies, are 
expended for purposes which are practically useless to 
the ordinary tarmer. The funds are in every case 
almost exhausted in the holding of an annual “ show.” 
This is the occasion of a considerable influx of visitors 
to the town where it is held, and the local licensed 
victuallers and tradesmen show their commercial appre- 
ciation of the fact by subscribing readily their guineas 
and half-guineas towards the prizes. Whenever a 
county or Royal show can be located in a town for its 
annual exhibition, the guarantee fund quickly mounts 
up to thousands from the same sources. Given 
suitable weather, the “gate money” is always a hand- 
some item, especially where large industrial centres 
are within easy distance, for the nouveaux riches of 
the cities love to pose at functions connected with 
rural lite, and the families of publicans and pawn- 
brokers crowd the turnstiles with their shillings when- 
ever they have the chance. The third form of revenue— 
the fees paid by exhibitors—in the local shows fre- 
quently meets the ordinary expenses of the exhibition. 
Each society then has the disposal of a considerable 
income in the shape firstly, of the subscriptions of the 
landowners, farmers and their friends (for it is “ bad 
form” not to contribute) ; and secondly, of the admis- 
sion money taken at the gate of its show ground. The 
mode of expending these funds, which are large enough 
to do immense service to practical farming, is the object 
of my criticism. This expenditure takes one form only— 
that of prizes at the show. I am prepared to demon- 
strate that this alone isan evil, as there are several 
other channels where the money is at least equally 
needed. But when I take up the prize-list of any repre- 
sentative society my eyes meet recurring evidence, on 
every page, of thoughtless waste in the classification of 
the prizes themselves. These rewards, which represent 
in the aggregate many thousands of pounds, are sup- 
posed to be given for the encouragement of good stock 
breeding by farmers. In the vast majority of cases, 
however, they simply attract the competition of pro- 
fessional exhibitors, whose connection with the land is 
frequently of a dilletante nature, and who breed and 
feed animals as a hobby for show purposes only. This 
is a very expensive hobby, but its reward is the securing 
of agricultural prizes—by forcing up the technical stand- 
ard of exhibits to a level which is quite unattainable by 
the ordinary practical farmer, who has to spend ais time 
and money to serious purpose. The “ pot-hunting” 
exhibitors follow the shows through several counties 
during the season, and sweep off the prizes in all the 
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“open”’ classes. The absurd effect of this will be 
grasped when I add that the open classes are the whole 
show, except perhaps to per cent., which are confined 
to local bond fide farmers, as a feeble acknowledgment 
of the real purpose of the exhibition. It may be objected 
that this state of affairs has its uses in bringing to each 
locality the finest animals in the county, and allowing 
the farmers to see them and resolve to imitate them in 
their own stock-raising. My answer is that these 
animals are fattened and trained for the purpose of 
exhibition in a fashion which renders them almost 
useless for other purposes, and that they are admirable 
only in appearance, the technicalities required by the 
judges being points of form rather than utility. 

Now the whole of the funds of these societies is at 
present squandered in keeping up these aimless com- 
petitions. What might they do with the money other- 
wise ? Some societies have made efforts to extend the 
scientific knowledge needed amongst farmers by 
spending a trifle in courses of lectures to their members. 
But the English countryman has a distrust of talkers, 
and he does not provide the scientific gentlemen with 
audiences. These excellent instructors will have their 
day soon, but it is not yet. First the societies must do 
something specifically practical, and then a hearing may 
be gained for necessary theory. The true function of 
an agricultural society is far better understood by some 
of our Continental neighbours than by us, and though 
their funds are considerably smaller they have been 
able to carry out much useful work, in grappling with 
the economic difficulties of the farmers’ business. 

In France a vast number of modest little societies 
have used their money, with the advice of experts from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, in the co-operative purchase 
(on favourable terms such as can only be secured by 
large buyers) of feeding stuffs, seeds and implements 
for their members; in founding co-operative credit 
banks to the number of 500; in instituting large 
co-operative dairies, mills and beetroot factories ; in the 
purchase of pure-bred bulls, stallions and other breeding 
stock to be used under proper restrictions by small 
farmers. They have also effected much by joint action 
in such matters as railway rates for produce. This 
excellent work only received legal recognition in 1883, 
when the societies were formally authorised, but its 
social and economic effect on the farmers and peasants 
of France has already made itself felt in greatly improved 
conditions. The useful purposes which can be served 
by shows have not been forgotten, but with the excep- 
tion of the National show at Paris and five great 
“ Regional” shows, the rewards are classified so as to 
encourage the ordinary practical farmer rather than the 
fancy breeder. The prize lists do not forget the credit 
which is due to general management far more than to 
specialisation in the industry of the soil ; and premiums 
are given for good cultivation, neatness of farms, condi- 
tion of buildings and like matters, which incite effort in 
those quiet ways which in country life mean much but 
are little talked of. Then prizes are given to farm 
servants for length of service and capacity in their 
craft. Theirs, after all, is perhaps the most highly 
skilled labour in the world, and many a_ worthy 
fellow in the English shires would find a welcome relief 
from the dead level of his days, if his powers received 
public appreciation of this kind. They deserve it, in my 
opinion, even more than their French fellows. The 
societies’ meetings appear to be far more animated than 
ours, much time being given to intelligent discussion of 
the problems of cultivation from scientific and empirical 
points of view. This is a happy contrast with the com- 
monplaces of the after-lunch speeches of English agri- 
culturists, which are usually confined to congratulating 
themselves that it is a good show this year, or explaining 
away the fact that it is a bad one. 

In Denmark the agricultural societies are formed into 
a complete hierarchy, based on the small local bodies, 
and are recognised by the Government as the channels 
through which enlightened assistance is supplied to the 





industry. Under this system the breeding and rearing 
ofanimals of the best strains tor use, as distinguished 
from show, has been developed to a high state of per- 
fection. The co-operative principle has been applied to 
dairying, cheese-making, bacon-curing and _ bee-keeping, 
with the notable result of relieving the food producer 
from the middleman, alike in buying and selling. This 
alone denotes the solution of halt the problems of the 
English farmer, and along with much more useful work 
has been brought about by organisations which could 
command much smaller funds than ours. Another 
instructive feature of organised Danish agriculture is that 
it includes the industry of fruit-growing, which in many 
parts of England has been wrongly relegated to the 
dilettantism of “ horticulture.” 

One feature of comparison with our Continental 
neighbours must not be neglected—namely, their simple 
system of credit banking as applied to agriculture. Over 
nearly the whole of Germany and much of France, as 
well as in Italy, may be found small village banks on 
what is known as the Raffeisen model. This is simply 
the application of the principle of the permanent 
building societies of the English towns to the financial 
conditions of the farmers. A certain number enrol 
themselves as members of the credit bank, pay in small 
sums until a fund is raised for loans. When a member 
requires money to expend on his farm, he presents his 
case to the committee elected for general purposes, and, 
on finding sureties, or complying with a few pre- 
cautionary conditions, he is granted a sum to be repaid 
by instalments. The money must be expended for agri- 
cultural purposes only, such as the purchase of stock, 
implements, seed, &c. This looks very primitive to the 
blasé townsman, but the fact is that the intimate know- 
ledge of one another’s affairs, possessed by the farmers 
of the same neighbourhood in every country, is a real 
and adequate check on any abuse of the advantages 
offered by the little banks, The open nature of the lives 
of this class of men, and their enforced stationary con- 
dition, are in themselves effective securities against 
fraud. The first essential is purely local management 
ona small scale, the only central supervision which is 
needed being supplied by a Government audit and 
publication of returns. In Wurtemburg and other 
districts where the Raffeisen bank has become a feature 
of every village, the money-lender has disappeared, and 
so has the pauper peasant. Any respectable man, who 
cultivates his bit of land so as to gain the confidence of 
his neighbours, can get the capital he needs at 4 per 
cent., and when he has begun to save he can invest his 
earnings at 35, doing all his financial business amongst 
his own friends and associates. 

It is true that in many parts of the Continent the 
farmer is not the victim of an archaic land system like 
ours, but he is, on the other hand, at a much greater 
distance from great central markets. When all allow- 
ances are made it must be acknowledged that the small 
farmer in thosé countries is in a better condition than 
his brother on this side of the channel. Any man who 
keeps his eyes open on a journey through France, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, South Germany or 
Switzerland could support this conclusion. Having a 
fairly practical acquaintance with the subject, I claim 
that this difference is largely to be accounted for by the 
organisation of the agriculturists themselves. There the 
societies are relatively poor, but they are intensely 
practical and use their little funds to eftective purpose ; 
here they are wealthy and they spend their wealth 
lavishly, but upon matters of the smallest utility, and 
without any earnest practical objective. Let the English 
societies reform the whole system of their shows, let 
them apply a large portion of their funds to the direct 
benefit of their members on the bases of co-operative 
trading and mutual support, with a view to the interests 
of the farmer rather than the landlord, and I am con- 
vinced that they could solve a number of the awkward 
problems of our rural life. 
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AN UNCHRISTIAN CHRISTMAS, 
BY GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


7T°O-DAY the Churches are preparing to celebrate 

I the establishment of the Christian Kingdom. 
Choirs are practising Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace. Clergymen are meditating discourses 
on that transcendent Goodness which emptied Itself of 
glory, and made Its choice for self-abasement and self- 
sacrifice. Even those who reject the Christian dogma 
recognize the humanitarian claims of the approaching 
festival, and warm with an honest enthusiasm for the 
Brotherhood of Man. And at this moment, so aptly 
chosen by a malign fate, we are making our sons pass 
through the fire unto Moloch. We are pouring out 
huge libations of innocent blood. We are offering a 
sacrifice, of which no human skill can measure the value 
or the extent, for “the obscene Empires of Mammon 
and Belial.” Here we sit, wrapped in a symbolic dark- 
ness, Waiting for fresh tidings of disaster. Now, as of 
old, there is not a house where “there is not one dead,” 
wr, at best, the longdrawn agony of anticipated bereave- 
ments. The one ray which pierces the gloom is the 
thought of the splendid courage, the calm, unquestion- 
ing faith with which our English brothers, born in 
castles or in slums, are turning their backs on “ youth 
and bloom and this delightful world” and going, 
straight and steady, to their doom. It will be some- 
thing gained if we, to whom are assigned not the 
heroic prerogatives of war, but the humbler offices of 
civil duty, can learn from their example to quit us like 
men and be strong. Instead of bullets we have to face 
calumnies. Instead of our lives we must jeopardize our 
reputations. But for us, as for our brothers at the 
front, there is the imperious call of Right, and like 
them we must throw consequences to the winds and 
brace ourselves to obey it. 

Such considerations, though generally unexpressed, 
are, | fancy, more common now than they were six 
months ago. Since the beginning of October we have 
learnt some lessons which will not be easily effaced. 
3ut when, on July 12th last, I presided over a meeting in 
St. Martin’s Town Hall to protest against the war which 
is now desolating us, we were assured by comfortable 
optimists ; by the bond-slaves of the powers that be ; 
by those dispassionate politicians who back their 
opponents and revile their friends; that the danger 
of war was chimerical. The Queen’s old age must 
be spared this horror. Lord Salisbury’s love of 
peace would prevail against the machinations of the 
war-makers. Mr. Chamberlain might be trusted to 
deal with President Kruger. England need only speak 
with decision and all would be well. <A despatch 
from Downing-street, a speech at Highbury, a review 
at Aldershot—and the Boers would kiss the triumphant 
feet of Sir Alfred Milner. 

For my own part, I confess that I pinned my faith 
on Lord Salisbury’s known dread of war ; but I knew, 
from information freely imparted to me as long ago 
as April, the exact line and scope of the machinations 
with which he would have to deal. Weeks went on, 
and the plot developed. Domestic anxiety claimed 
more and more of the Premier’s thought. Other 
persons, not so embarrassed, saw their opportunity and 
used it. That noble army of Patriots which is brave with 
other men’s lives and generous with other men’s money 
rallied round the politician who most exactly embodies 
its peculiar graces. The opulent aliens of South Africa 
established amicable relations with patriotic newspapers 


in London. The gutter-children of politics defamed 
the memory and derided the teaching which for forty 
years had been the inspiration of English Liberalism. 
The New Diplomacy turned out to be the Old Vulgarity. 
Provocations, insults, threats and violences were heaped 
upon a fierce and obstinate people, known to be small, 
and believed to be weak. Then, at last, came the 
challenge, which some had desired, which some had 
dreaded, and which, even to the last moment, many 
had refused to anticipate. That challenge, once given, 
England was bound to take up ; but the New Diplomacy 
had forced the issue. To-day, after reverses, humilia- 
tion, losses and sufferings such as those who do not 
remember the Crimea have never known, we find 
ourselves locked in a deadly struggle for a cause which 
is not our own. The rabble which clamoured for the 
bloodshed now heaps insult on the men whom it has 
sent out to counsel and command, and, if need be, to 
die. God forbid that we, who most profoundly deplore 
the war and most unsparingly condemn its authors, 
should follow this degraded example. We have not 
so learnt our duty as Englishmen and as Liberals. But 
we claim our right—and it is not an excessive claim— 
to ask tor what we are fighting? Away with the sancti- 
monious hypocrisy which pretends that the ill-treatment 
of native races is the cause or the justification of the 
campaign ! Away with the more plausible, but not more 
veracious, plea, that we have gone to check a long- 
organised conspiracy against the interests of England 
in South Africa! We remember the Raid—and the 
apologies for the Raid—(and the Government of the 
Transvaal has not forgotten them). We look for the 
causes of our present misery in the quarters which 
engendered our former disgrace. We look for them in 
the “walled cities,’ where financiers cower over their 
ill-gotten millions, and watch with joy the vicarious 
effusion of honest English blood. 

Just four years ago, our fellow-Christians in a distant 
part of the world were being massacred wholesale by 
the great Anti-Human Power, for no other offence than 
the Religion of the Cross, which they professed in 
common with ourselves, but rather more sincerely. 
We have been accused of overstating the case 
against the Turk. I therefore cite, in confirmation of 
my words, the official account of the Massacre at Ourfa, 
December 29th, 1895. The citation is from the report 
of Vice-Consul Fitzmaurice, made formally to the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and presented by Lord 
Salisbury to Parliament. Obviously there is no room for 
romance, or overstatement, or distortion in a document 
of this kind: and no one who reads the narrative can 
have the effrontery to say that our indictment of the 
Turkish tyranny is overstrained :— 

“On Saturday night, crowds of Armenian men, women and 
children took refuge in their fine cathedral, capable of holding 
some 8,000 persons, and the Priest administered the Sacrament, 
the last Sacrament, as it proved to be, to 1,800 souls, recording 
the figure on one of the pillars of the church. These remained 
in the cathedral overnight, and were joined on Sunday by 
several hundreds more, who sought the protection of a building 
which they considered safe from the mob-violence of the 
Mussulman, even in his fanaticism. It is computed that at least 
3,000 individuals were congregated in the edifice, when the mob 
attacked it. 

“ They at first fired in through the windows, then smashed 
in the iron door, and proceeded to massacre all those, mostly 
men, who were on the ground floor. 

“ Having thus disposed of the men, and having removed 
some of the younger women, they rifled tbe Church treasure, 
shrines and ornaments destroying the pictures and 
relics, mockingly calling on Christ now to prove Himself a 
greater prophet than Mahomet. 

“A huge, partly stone, partly wooden, gallery running round 
the upper portion of the cathedral was packed with a shrieking 
and terrified mass of women, children and some men. 


“Some of the mob, jumping on the raised altar-platform, 
began picking off the latter with revolver shots, but as this 
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process seemed too tedious, they bethought themselves of the 
more expeditious method. . . . . Having collected a 
quantity of bedding and the Church matting, they poured some 
thirty cans of kerosene on it, as also on the dead bodies lying 
about, and then set fire to the whole. The gallery beams and 
wooden framework soon caught fire, whereupon, blocking 
up the staircase leading to the gallery with similar inflammable 
materials, they left the mass of struggling human beings to 
become the prey of the flames ; 

“ During several hours the sickening odour of roasted flesh 
pervaded the town, and even to-day, two months and a-half 
after the massacre, the smell of putrescent and charred remains 
in the Church is unbearable.”"—Turkey No. 5, 1896, page 12. 

The authors of this satanic crime sacrificed, amid 
circumstances of equal horror, one hundred thousand 
Armenian lives. But we were told by the strongest 
Government of modern times, and by those who, 
theoretically in Opposition, backed the Government 
to the utmost of their power, that we could not stir 
a finger to stay the carnage or punish the assassins. 
England dared not attempt it. The military and 
political risks were too great. The blood of a 
hundred thousand Armenians was not worth the life of 
one English soldier. ‘“ Every extreme of wickedness,” 
wrote Mr. Gladstone in his latest and noblest appeal, 
“is sacrosanct when it passes in a Turkish garb. But 
we forget that every one of these terrible occurrences 
will revive in history, to say nothing of a higher 
record still. At every step we take we are treading 
on the burning cinders of the Armenian Massacres.” Just 
three years ago, some of us kneeling in an English church, 
almost under the shadow of our august Abbey, saw, 
with wet eyes, the infinite pathos of the Armenian 
Liturgy. As those poor refugees from Mahommedan 
a, Pant 

persecution bowed before the Sacramental Presence 
and the Cross of Christ, singing with mournful cadence the 
Lord’s Song in a Strange Land, there seemed to mingle 
with their wailing supplication the voices of the 
martyrs beneath the apocalyptic altar—‘ How long, 
O Lord, Holy and Just, dost Thou not judge and avenge 
our blood?” To-day perhaps some of them are thinking 
that, if England had then displayed an ounce of courage 
in a righteous cause, she would not now be sacrificing her 
best- beloved for territorial aggrandisement and the lust 
of gold. Let me close this meditation on an Unchristian 
Christmas with the prophet-like warning of a non- 
Christian teacher— 

“ Opinions alter, manners change, creeds rise and fall ; but 
the Moral Law is written on the tablets of eternity. For every 
false word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and oppression, for 
lust or vanity, the price has to be paid at last: not always by 
the chief offenders, but paid by someone. Justice and Truth 


alone endure and live. Injustice and falsehood may be long 
lived, but doomsday comes at last.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
LIBERALS AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I wish to support from my own experience 
the wisdom of your advice to speak out on this war. 

As soon as possible after the short “ war session ” 
of Parliament, and some days, I think, before Mr. Bryce 
spoke at Aberdeen, I held a series of public meetings in 
my division, the most crowded and enthusiastic meetings 
held for years in the several places. These meetings 
convinced me, as they convinced others, that the “ war 
fever”? among Liberals is skin deep, and that even the 
groups of Liberals, some of them influential, who dissent 
trom some of our views, are not in principle hostile to 
the essential proposition that the war could and ought 
to have been avoided. I need scarcely add that I draw 
a fundamental distinction between the “ war fever” and 
the universal sympathy with and support to the British 





troops in Africa, and the loyal desire for their success. 

The points I have noted from meetings, from letters 
and talks with many Liberals in many districts since the 
war began are these :— 

1, There is a real anxiety on the part of active and 
thoughtful Liberals everywhere for a more exact sifting 
of the problems, a clearer statement of the issues, a 
fuller exposure of the negotiations and transactions 
which have led us into the war. 

2. There is a widespread distrust of the one-sided 
presentation of the issues in the London Press. 

3. There is a very general perplexity that so many 
leading Liberals have seemingly been paralysed by the 
situation, and have failed to discharge fearlessly and 
intelligibiy the plain duty of pointing out where the 
truth is to be found. 

In short, the heart of the party is still in full har- 
mony with the old chords of justice and generosity 
touched so often by Mr. Gladstone. That should be 
the fundamental principle of the only Liberalism con- 
ceivable and workable in the most progressive people in 
the world. The truth that the moral law holds for 
nations as well as for individuals is now, as it has 
always been (even when no diagnosis was attempted), 
the real mainspring of Liberal sentiment and Liberal 
effort. When the effective action of this principle is 
apparently suspended, temporarily or in certain locali- 
ties, the shame, and it should be a stinging shame, lies 
at the door of those who should lead, but who from 
betrayal of Liberal ideals, or from perversion of thought, 
or from acquiescence in the dictatorship of those who 
have lost touch with Liberal principles, or from simple 
lack of nerve have failed to lead. 

The London Press, since its capture by the capitalist 
Jingoes, and its frank prostitution t. che purposes of the 
various syndicates who threaten to extinguish alike the 
honour and the freedom of this country, has of course 
done much mischief, especially where old and cherished 
associations and reputations have lent themselves to the 
concealment and perversion of the truth. 

But the work of emancipation is easy if all would 
but try to follow the wise and temperate and courageous 
lead in the discharge of a simple duty given us by Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman, Mr. Morley, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Bryce and others, 


I am, yours &c., 
F. A. CHANNING, 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The letters of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Allan Bright sufficiently confirm your view that Liberal 
opinion on the war is correctly indicated by the votes 
of Liberal members on Mr. Stanhope’s motion in the 
House of Commons. But as Sir E. Grey has attempted 
to dispute this in a speech at Leeds by referring to the 
more equal division at the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the National Liberal Federation, it may be 
worth while to point out that on that occasion the 
amendment declaring that the war “could and should 
have been avoided,” was put to the meeting only after 
it had been deprecated by the chairman as “ neutralis- 
ing another part of the resolution,” and after the 
eloquent speeches of Mr. Birrell and Professor Massie, 
strongly urging the postponement of criticism in view of 
the serious position in South Africa. Nevertheless, the 
committee, usually and rightly so loyal to its leaders, 
adopted the amendment, almost without discussion, by 
114 to 94. 

The division was, indeed, one rather of policy than 
opinion, and Sir E, Grey’s suggestion that the majority 
voting for the amendment included all who agreed with 
its terms, is disproved by the facts that the amended 
resolution was ultimately adopted with practical 
unanimity, and that Mr. Birrell himself supported Mr. 
Stanhope on October 1gth. 

If any further argument is required, let Sir E. Grey 
ask any one who was there how many of the delegates 
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would have voted for an amendment to omit the added 
words if they had appeared in the original resolution 
proposed by the executive. My own strong impression 
is that there would not have been a score. 

May I add that I think Liberals owe a great 
additional debt of gratitude to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman for his courageous speeches at Manchester 
and Birmingham on the duty of the Government to have 
avoided this terrible and (however it ends) disastrous 
war? I believe that in this he expresses the opinions 
of the great bulk of his party, and it is increasingly 
apparent that only on these lines can we maintain the 
unity for which the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Federation so strongly appealed, or have the slightest 
chance of regaining the confidence of the country. 


Yours truly, 
THE MOVER OF THE AMENDMENT. 


December 18th, 1899. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I will reply as shortly as I can to the three 
letters from Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Allan Bright and 
Mr. W. F. Collier respectively, which appear in THE 
SPEAKER Of the 16th inst., in answer to my former 
letter. 

These three letters are directed to different points. 
The first, that of Mr. Lloyd George, is confined to 
controverting the inference I drew from the figures of 
the division on Mr. Stanhope’s amendment, and in 
particular from the number of Liberal members absent 
trom the division, that about half the Liberal members 
of the House of Commons are not in sympathy with 
the view taken by THE SPEAKER on this question. Mr. 
Lloyd George says that “of the seventy-seven there 
were barely a dozen available at the time for any 
division,” and he then suggests that I ought not to rank 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, who did not vote in 
the division, with Liberal members who are “ pro- 
nounced Government apologists.” 

If Mr. Lloyd George had done me the honour of 
reading my former letter carefully, he would have found 
that I never ranked Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
with any section of the absentees, but that I expressly 
differentiated him from the seventy-seven other Liberals 
who did not vote and among whom the “ Government 
apologists” referred to were included. 

I also specifically observed that some of these may 
have been unavoidably absent, though I confess that the 
reasons given by Mr. Lloyd George for his statement 
that barely a dozen could have voted, do not seem to 
me adequate. I cannot think, and I wonder that Mr. 
Lloyd George seriously suggests that the circumstances 
under which Parliament was summoned, the time of 
year, the shortness of the notice, &c., really account for 
the absence of some sixty-five members, or over a third 
of the Liberal members of the House, from a division of 
prime importance and at a time of acute crisis. 

I do not doubt, and I have not denied, that some 
of the absentees may agree with the views of Mr. Lloyd 
George and THE SPEAKER on the question, any more 
than I doubt that some of those who voted for the 
amendment disagree with those views. The point I 
wished to make is that it is not a fair inference from 
the division to assume that, because ninety-four Liberals 
voted for, and only fifteen against the amendment, 
therefore the Liberal Party in the House of Commons 
is divided in that proportion on the question, and that 
the fact that seventy-eight members did not vote has a 
special significance which should not be ignored. 

Mr. Allan Bright’s contention that the great 
majority of Liberals in the constituencies hold his views 
on the South African question—a contention which he, 
apparently, bases entirely on his experience during his 
recent contest at Exeter—is, of course, as logically 
unsound as all arguments are which infer a general 





conclusion from a particular premiss. And if I were to 
extend my criticism to this particular premiss, I might 
observe, firstly, that the heaviness of a poll is sometimes 
due as much to the excellence of party organisation and 
the consequent extent to which differences of opinion 
on many points are sunk, as to special approval of a 
candidate’s views on one particular question ; secondly, 
that at the Exeter election a heavy Liberal poll was 
accompanied by an increased adverse majority. 

But the best commentary on Mr. Bright's conten- 
tion as to the opinions of Liberals in the constituencies 
is to be found in the proceedings of the General Com- 
mittee of the National Liberal Federation at Man- 
chester, where an amendment representing the views 
of Mr. Bright, but framed in as mild terms as possible, 
was only carried by 114 votes to 94, or a majority of 20 
in atotal vote of 208 representative Liberals, Where is 
the great majority here? Where the nine-tenths of the 
Liberal Party who, according to Mr. Bright’s inference 
from Exeter, agree with him and THE SPEAKER ? 

I come finally to the observations of my constituent, 
Mr. W. F. Collier, whose name commands _ respect 
among Liberals everywhere, and is held in especial 
honour in my constituency. 

Mr. Collier refers to my reproaching THE SPEAKER 
for being dogmatic, and says he likes to hear both sides 
of a question. lagree with him, and I can assure him I 
had no intention of objecting.to the expression of the 
side of this question so ably presented by THE SPEAKER. 
All I did mean to protest against was a certain intoler- 
ance of tone which I seemed to detect in THE SPEAKER’S 
references to the opinions of those Liberals who honestly 
and conscientiously differ from some of their fellow- 
Liberals on this matter. I gladly recognise that in the 
current number of THE SPEAKER that tone is far less 
strong, if not entirely absent, and that in your article on 
“The War and the Opposition” you are taking a 
course which I have ventured to recommend as the best 
to take just now, and are endeavouring to arrive at a 
basis of common action upon which all Liberals may 
unite. I think Mr. Collier will admit that, in and out 
of my constituency, I havealways given the fullest possible 
credit to the honesty of conviction and sincerity of 
motive which animates those Liberals who take the con- 
trary view to mine on this vexed and thorny question ; 
and that I, at least, am not open to a charge of dog- 
matism. And if I wanted a special instance to prove 
this I might point to the fact that, although I differed 
and differ entirely from Mr. Bright's views as to the 
genesis of the war, I went down to Exeter to assist him 
during his contest and to help rebut what I considered 
to be the unfair attacks made upon his patriotism and 
loyalty because he holds those views. 


Yours faithfully, 


Reform Club, S. F. MENDL. 


December 19, 1899. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The moment would seem to command us to 
keep silence. Yet the command is sometimes broken 
with impunity, by men as by schoolboys, when passionate 
conviction urges. 

Our brave soldiers have been checked, defeated. 
The big heart of the Empire has beaten audibly. We 
are ready to tax all our resources in order to wipe out 
these later and far more damaging “ Majubas ” inflicted 
by the Boer farmers. The Liberal Party, through its 
worthy spokesman, Mr. Birrell, has joined in the cry, 
bravely renewed in the face of these reverses, “ Forward, 
to plant the British flag in Pretoria!” 

The temper is a noble one; it makes one for a 
moment proud of one’s country. Nevertheless, when I 
begin to think, I, who am no politician, cannot help 
asking whether the attitude is the right one for the 
inheritors of the great Liberal traditions, 
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The shock of events is clearing the air. We know 
at last whom we are fighting and for what end. The 
hrst crazy moments when our poets tried to fire our 
fervour by discovering an idea behind this war are past. 
The brave strainings of lung in cries of “ Justice for the 
Outlanders” have subsided for some time, and will not 
be renewed, now that it is the other member of the ill- 
matched pair that did its best to be a cry—viz., 
“supremacy,” which is seen to be the issue. With 
these abortive cries have passed into the limbo of empty 
sounds the technicalities of suzerainty and ultimatum. 
Even those whose brains have been so clouded by the 
war-fever as to lose all sense of proportion will begin to 
measure things again when the magnitudes to be com- 
pared are seen to be the relief of British subjects from 
burdens which had been accepted as a price for sub- 
stantial advantages, and, on the other side, all that is 
involved in this disastrous war in colonies largely 
peopled with Dutch against two adjacent Dutch 
Republics, 

More disillusioning will presently follow. The 
legend of the great conspiracy, snatched at as a rather 
late after-thought when other defences were seen to be 
falling, will soon disappear. Mr. Balfour showed his 
fine intellectual honesty by resolutely facing the factor 
of the situation which the rest of his party had con- 
veniently ignored, the action of the Orange Free State : 
yet even he laboured in vain to explain what to himself 
was evidently inexplicable. The argument of the action 
of the Free State in joining the Transvaal is now 
immensely strengthened by the fierce and almost inspired 
resistance which the two peoples are offering to the 
advance of our troops. A few may for the moment 
take the excellent state of preparation of the Boers as 
satisfactory proof of the conspiracy. But more and 
more as the mists clear our people will recognise the 
solid fact that men do not fight in this fashion fora 
rotten oligarchy—as if the Orange Free State would 
wage war for this—or for coveted dominion, but only 
for country and freedom. 

Will the Liberal Party dare for once to face fear- 
lessly the realities of the situation, to see this war as 
the enlightened and unbiassed part of Europe is seeing 
it, as posterity will see it, as a small and growing band 
of Englishmen is seeing it, as a war in which a Power 
with all the resources of a vast empire behind it is 
avowedly struggling to annex two of the bravest peoples 
on the face of the earth, a war which we may still, 
if we are reckless enough, push to the extreme of a war 
of extermination ? 

It is said to be folly to try to stay the wilful arm at 
this moment. It may be so, though were it possible, 
there would be much to urge in favour of bearing a 
temporary loss of military prestige—which the panic of 
the hour pretty certainly exaggerates, and which could 
soon be recovered by a nation having our resources by 
means of a few much-needed improvements in our 
military system—and of trying a second time the experi- 
ment of a generous concession, which failed the first 
time, not because it was generous, but because coming 
as an isolated act in the long policy of injuries tempered 
by grudging concessions, it was, naturally enough, not 
believed in. 

Yet if this be a vain wish, surely one may hope 
that the Liberals will unite in a refusal to support the 
prosecution of this ignoble war beyond the point of 
driving our enemies out of our colonies, and in a 
determination to secure when that moment arrives the 
offering of such terms as the Boers may reasonably be 
expected to accept. We know what the thorough-going 

Jingoes are saying about the necessity of making it for 
ever impossible that the Boers should renew their 
attack. One may smile at the harmless magnificence of 
a proposal which would bind the ages. If the war 
shows us oue thing, it is that until they are exterminated 
the Boers cannot be permanently held in subjection. 
But the very attempt to carry out such a futile policy 
would make the sweet name of England a foulness for 








men’s nostrils. And Liberals, if true to their principles, 
will throw all their energies into the task of resisting 
such an attempt. 


Yours faithfully, 
JAMES SULLY. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—As you very truly say in your leader on the 
War and the Opposition, “nothing but intellectual and 
political disaster results from an attempt to disregard 
fundamental differences of view.” We are told in some 
quarters that those Liberals who think the war wrong 
should, nevertheless, be silent for fear of accentuating the 
differences in the party. Against such advice I venture 
to utter a protest. Far beyond ail party obligation is 
the duty incumbent on every patriotic citizen to speak, 
his mind fearlessly, if he believes that his country has 
been plunged into an unnecessary and_ therefore 
iniquitous war. : 

Now, Sirs, why are we fighting? Mr. Asquith has 

told us that he answers that question by saying we are 
hghting because the Boers sent us animpudent u/limatum, 
and invaded our territory. I was sorry to read that remark. 
It appears to me not worthy of the speaker. In fact it is 
an evasion of the whole point at issue. The question is, 
why was that u/timatum sent ? Under whatcircumstances 
was it sent? What led up toit? If we had told the 
Transvaal Government in so many words that the 
negotiations concerning the franchise were a mere 
pretext for delay, and that as soon as we had a sufficient 
torce in South Africa we should destroy their inde- 
pendence and annex their territory, we should, of 
course, have known what answer to expect. England 
of course sent no such message to the Boers, but 
1 believe there is no manner of doubt that they 
were firmly convinced that such were the intentions 
of our Government. And certainly, when one reads the 
correspondence in the Blue Books, at the same time 
bearing in mind the history of the previous dealings 
of this country with the Transvaal, and not forgetting 
such incidents as Mr. Chamberlain’s “ squeezed sponge ” 
speech, and the publication of the Milner telegram of 
May 5th, one can easily understand all the suspicions 
which possessed the minds of President Kruger and his 
advisers. Oh! but we are now told that we must not 
waste our time over such paltry matters as the corre- 
spondence which passed between the parties. The 
issues about the franchise and about a joint commission 
and the like were only apparent issues—false issues. Is 
it possible to conceive an argument more dishonourable 
to the Government, or more fatal to their cause? Why, 
it is the very reasoning of the Boers themselves. 
But Mr. Chamberlain himself tells us that he was 
labouring for peace, that when he made the 
“squeezed sponge” speech he did not intend to be 
provocative, and did not think he was so. This I am 
altogether inclined to believe. Mr. Chamberlain, | 
believe, has no idea how offensive he can be. 
Can we doubt that if the negotiations had been con- 
ducted by an English gentleman of the old school 
of diplomacy, Tory or Liberal, one who understood in 
what spirit and in what manner such controversies 
should be carried on, and who was sincerely desirous of 
peace, war might have been avoided ? 

Those Liberals who believe, as I do, that this is an 
unnecessary war, a Capitalists’ war, the outcome of an 
aggressive pseudo-Imperialism which is likely to be some 
day destructive to the Empire, are surely in duty bound 
to give voice to our opinions, whatever may be the effect 
from a mere party point of view. Happily we find 
ourselves in entire agreement with the trusted leader ot 
the Liberal Party. 


Yours faithfully, 
G. G. GREENWOOD. 
December 18th, 1899. 
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REVIEWS, 
A WELSH MYSTIC. 


GWEITHIAN MORGAN LLWYD © WyNEbDb. Bangor: Jarvis and 


~-: Foster.: London: Dent and Co. =, 


Tuis title means “ The Works of Morgan Llwyd, of Gwynedd,” 
and forms the first volume of a series of reprints of Welsh 
works, chiefly prose, of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the issue of which has been resolved 
upon by the Guild of Graduates of the Welsh University. 
The importance of this undertaking cannot easily be 
exaggerated from the point of view of the student of Welsh 
literature and philology ; for it i, impossible in some cases for 
the more ambitious reader of Welsh to procure copies of the 
original editions, or in default of them to form any correct 
idea of the grammatical and orthographical peculiarities of 
each author. So the Guild aims at placing in the hands of 
Welsh students literal reproductions in each case of the best 
of the early editions. The Guild isresponsible, as its members 
admit, for the general lines on which the series is issued, and 
for the choice of books and of men to edit them. There, they 
wish the public to understand, their responsibility ends, and 
that of the editor of each work begins. For their first volume 
they chose Morgan Llwyd’s works, and as the editor of them, 
the late Thomas E. Ellis, better known as Mr. Ellis, M.P. 
and Liberal Whip, who was at the time the Warden of the 
Guild, and understood to have made a study of Llwyd’s works. 
Mr. Ellis’s preface, dated Cynlas, March 2oth, 1899, is sad 
reading for Welshmen now that an untimely death has taken 
him away from us. This volume is one of two in which it 
was intended that Morgan Llwyd’s works should appear com- 
plete; so the editor’s last words at the close of his preface 
have a pathetic ring about them when they state as follows:— 
“T hope in the second volume to print the rest of the books 
of Morgan Llwyd together with a number of his letters and of 
letters written to him; and when he has himself expounded his 
mission it will be my business to add facts and considerations 
bearing on his life and labours, as well as on his place among the 
benefactors of Wales and her cloud of witnesses.” 

Now that a cruel fate has prevented our receiving from 

Mr. Ellis’s hands the second volume which he was preparing 
to issue, his reader is left without any account of Morgan 
Liwyd’s life and times. I may therefore be excused perhaps 
for stating in the briefest manner possible what appears about 
Liwyd in the only biographies with which I am acquainted. 
He was a Puritan divine descended from the family of Cynfal 
in the neighbourhood of Festiniog in the county of Merioneth, 
Nothing is known about his education, but he is said to have 
been a man of great natural ability, determined character 
and profound piety. He is supposed to have spent a part of 
his youth at Wrexham, where Walter Cradock was curate, and 
to have been much influenced by that preacher's fiery 
ministry. Morgan Llwyd’s religious views are supposed to 
have then made him an object of persecution, and he is next 
heard of at Gloucester, whither he had fled. But under 
the Commonwealth he took part in the selection of men to be 
sent to preach the Gospel in Wales, and he himself spent 
years journeying about in the Principality preaching ener- 
getically, and advocating his religious views, which were of a 
decidedly Puritan nature. He is said to have died at Wrexham 
in 1659, or a short time before Charles II. began his reign. 
Such being the history of Morgan Llwyd, his being a native of 
Merioneth and the earnestness of his life and his unceasing 
efforts to lead his countrymen to the way of truth as he con- 
ceived the truth to be, it is not difficult to see why Mr. Ellis, 
whose University training had been chiefly in history, should 
have selected for special study the works of this sturdy 
Puritan and the stirring times in which he lived. 

The contents of the present volume are partly verse and 
partly prose. The first 111 pages consist of fifty-two hymns 
and poems of various length and description. Twenty of 
them are in Welsh and thirty-two in English. One cannot 
call Morgan Llwyd a great poet, but several of his pieces are 
ot considerable interest, and not the least sois the Welsh poem 
devoted to “the history of a certain Welshman,” as that Welsh- 
man was apparently no other person than the author him- 
self. He strings together the names of the towns and the 
counties in which he had passed portions of his lifetime. 


Several of those names are historically and _philologically 
interesting, such as Caer Ceri for Cirencester, Caer Badon for 
Bath, Caer Bier [read Caer Lier] for Leicester, which appears 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as Ligeraceaster and similar 
spellings, and Pen Gwern for Salop. But what is one to make 
of the identification of Dwr Gwent with “ Darby”?—it reminds 
one rather of Derwent. Or what is one to think of 
Neomagwypn, identified in the margin with “ Guilford” ? One 
of the poems has a certain appropriateness just now, as it 
opens with the verses :— 
“Some Dutch are deepe suspicious birds, 
False, drunken beasts withall ; 
At sea they frett they have but thirds, 

In blood they covett all.’ 
And it closes with the following ones—the whole was written 
in May, 1652 :— 

“ Yee scorners, mocke and jeare in print, 
Your refuge is your lying ; 
Sclander us all and look a squint, 

Your witts and hearts are dying.” 
The prose portion of the volume is made up of the 
following writings :—{1) “A Letter from Llwyd to his beloved 
Welsh Countrymen ;” (2) “A Cry in Wales in the Face of 


every Conscience ;” (3) “The Book of the Three Birds ;” (4) 
“Lazarus and his Sisters Discoursing of Paradise ;’ and (5) 
“Where is Christ?’ The last two are in English, while the 


others are in Welsh, the longest by far being “The Book of 
the Three Birds,” 110 pages. This forms in fact the backbone 
of the volume, and derives its name from the fact that it is an 
allegory in the form of a dialogue between the Eagle, the 
Raven and the Dove. The Raven, however, soon gets tired 
of the talk of the Dove and hurries away in quest of its 
favourite food. The dialogue is then continued between the 
Kagle and the Dove, but ere long it becomes almost a mono- 
logue ; for as the Dove gets more and more warmed to the 
effort to convert the Eagle and “to lead him out of himself” 
she does most of the talk herself. At the end she sums up 
what she has said as the Mystery of Regeneration in the 
spiritual water and fire, as enough for the wise and too much 
for the cunning. 

It is useless to trouble the reader with the points and 
peculiarities of this kind of sermonizing, reeking as it does 
with fire and brimstone. Its chief interest to the student of 
Welsh consists in the purity of its dialect and style, to which 
must be added the comparative accuracy of the orthography 
in which it has been printed. I do not know whether the 
work had been completed by Mr. Ellis, but both he and those 
who have since his death seen the work through the press 
seem to have done their part with the utmost care. There are 
errors, but on the whole they are not serious, and most likely 
they have been copied from the original edition. It is greatly 
to be hoped that in case Mr. Ellis has left the materials for the 
second volume of Morgan Llwyd in an incomplete state of 
preparation, the Guild of Graduates may be able to find an 
editor fit to succeed to him. I have forgotten to say that the get- 
up of the volume leaves nothing to be desired, and that it is 
well supplied with fac-similes calculated to instruct the student. 


J. Ruys. 





A GERMAN THEOLOGIAN. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. By Alfred E. Garvie, M.A. (Oxon), 
B.D. (Glas.). Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


THE Crisis in the Church of England is only an acute phase of 
the silent crisis through which all the Churches of the 
Reformation are passing. In some form they are all struggling 
with a residuum of Catholicism. The Churches which owe 
their origin to a single man of genius feel this particularly. 
The latest of them is confused and unsure, on points which 
press for decision, because John Wesley was both a High 
Churchman and an Evangelical apostle in an unreconciled 
conjunction which he was not very careful to adjust, but 
which the logic of history cannot leave alone. Calvin had 
Church theories and theories of the ministry which even he 
did not fit to his views on the charismatic nature of the 
Christian life and especially of the Christian teacher. And of 
Luther in particular it may be said that he stood like a great 
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angel with one foot on the firm earth of his New Testament 
experience and the other on the rocking sea of Church tradi- 
tion. As aman of inspiration he imported into Christianity 
a new, vital and revolutionary principle ; but neither he 
nor his allies realised how incompatible it was with 
much of the theology that they carried with them in 
such bulk from their Catholic sources. They only began the 
Reformation, whose greatest results are yet to come. The 
Reformation must be reformed, either backward with the 
Anglicans, or forward with the Free Churches. It is a 
mistake to regard the sixteenth century as the golden age of 
Protestantism, to which later times have been more or less 
unfaithful. The truth rather is that then the dawn only broke, 
that we are in the real noon of the Reformation only now, 
that only now its vast bearings appear, and especially its 
monopoly not indeed of Christianity but of the Scripture 


ideal of faith znd Christianity. It were well for Pro- 
testantism to take this home. It must greatly attect 
its temper and its methods according as it feels itself 
coming to its maturity or declining from a great old time. A 


large part of the ineptitude of its men and manners to-day is 
due to the fact that it feels itself too much of a spent force o1 
a debased period. It pays the penalty of every movement 
whose ideal is chiefly in the past. Men cannot move with 
vigour or confidence who are going forward backwards. 

It is in Germany that these issues are most keenly felt and 
faced. There is a thoroughness about the German treatment 
of coming questions which is only comparable to the English 
treatment of questions practical and present. Germany is the 
heir of the Reformation patrimony, and she has well developed 
the resources that came to her. In the great speculative move- 
ment the vastest philosophy that the world ever saw was offered 
to the soul as the true spiritual completion of the Reformation 
task. But when it was rent in two, when one half went to 
demolish historic and positive Christianity and the other 
went to reinvigorate all the forces of conservative orthodoxy, 
to say nothing of reinforcing Catholicism, it was time to try 
back for a new departure if the Evangelical element in 
Protestantism was to be saved for its work and future. Philo- 
sophically this was done by the return to Kant, theologically 
by the return to Luther and more particularly by the return to 
the New Testament. Hegel was replaced by Lotze; and 
Hegel's pupil, Baur, was attacked by none so effectually as by 
his own early scholar, Ritschl. History cured the wounds that 
history made and the pursuit of a scientific treatment of 
documents recalled students to a deeper historicity. To the 
speculative method has succeeded the historical and experi- 
ential. And whereas Baur had attempted, like most evolu- 
tionists, to master a theological dogmatism by an idealist 
dogmatism no less dogmatic, the recent schools have rescued 
history by a true science from philosophic moulds, and saved 
faith from mere ideas for experience. And the chief name in 
this living movement is the name of Ritschl. It is the disciples 
(if one may not say school) of Ritschl who have really broken 
the yoke of Baur and regained for the New Testament a 
historicity that had evaporated in a rolling mist of pure 
thought. They saved revelation from philosophy by restoring 
it to religion. And it is the same men who have separated the 
Luther of faith from the Luther of the schools. They have 
rediscovered Luther the Apostle as Luther himself redis- 
covered Paul the Apostle. And as Luther seized the vital 
core of Paul and rescued it from the scholasticism of the 
middle ages, so the men we speak of have rescued Luther him- 
self both from an inherited scholasticism of which he was not 
aware and from a later Protestant scholasticism of which he did 
not dream. 

It was not so much that Ritschl was a man of original ideas 
taken singly. It may be open to doubt if we are entitled to 
call him a man of genius--so great are his limitations, espe- 
cially on the sympathetic side. Yet it is hard to deny him the 
distinction as a combining power. He had the gift to see 
and effect a new synthesis of ideas that had been afloat 
before he appeared, and were looking for an organising 
centre. He had a keen critical sense, and he saw the mischief 
done to the Christian principle by the extravagance of much 
that when sober was true. But he had not an equal power of 
appreciating the truths in the extravagance, and he was 
driven by his massive and, powerful nature into an extreme of 

protest little less extravagant in some points than the excess 


he challenged. These are defects which have been largely 
remedied by his pupils. For any account of Ritschlianism 
must be a very different thing from an estimate of Ritschl and 
his strictly personal work. That work might be put in another 
way if we were to describe it as a redistribution of 
emphasis, a readjustment of perspective in Christian theo- 
logy. Nothing is more apparent than his violent reaction 
from metaphysics to history, and it is only another aspect 
of the same tendency that we mark in the stress he laid on 
experience or the verifying function of the individual's spiritual 
history. Revelation, he said, was no revelation unless it 
actually and effectively revealed, unless it “ got home.” Yet 
this individual experience again was severely conditioned by its 
place in the experience of the historic Church. So much so 
that colour has been given to the doubt whether he really 
believed in a Holy Spirit at all except as the consciousness of 
the Church. 

On one point in particular he has laid the greatest stress and 
with the greatest effect. Itis hisidentification of Christianity not 
only with history but with forgiveness. Christianity is the religion 
of Redemption ; so much he inherited from Schleiermacher. 
But Redemption has no meaning, he went on to say, but 
forgiveness. Or we may put it otherwise, taking another 
word which for many he has rescued, the word revelation. 
Revelation has no real meaning except as Redemption, as the 
experience of a redeeming God in Jesus Christ. Faith has no 
other meaning than the response tothat. Forgiveness is not an 
incident of Christianity, it is the essence of it. It is its daily 
experience. No man is a Christian for believing in an 
Incarnation, either miraculous or metaphysical, but only by 
believing in experience that his sins are forgiven in Christ. The 
Incarnation can only be understood in terms of redemption. The 
genius of Ritschl was above all things ethical. And, taking up 
the current idea that religion must be ethical, he saved it from 
being submerged in ethics by making the nature of faith to 
be trust in the Divine treatment of our one ethical need as 
sinful men—the need of mércy. And that need was met in 
the person and death of Jesus Christ. Christianity is forgive- 
ness, and there is no forgiveness dissociated from the cross 
of Christ. He rejected expiatory theories, but he was fixed 
on that point. 

There is much in Ritschl both in his qualities and in his 
limitations to commend him to the English mind. What has 
been said shows him to be of the greatest use as a theologian 
for the pulpit, where speculative interests are fatal ; and for the 
Evangelical and Free Church pulpits, which must live upon 
faith as the response to forgiving grace and to nothing else. 
But apart from these uses there is much in Ritschl that 
might attract a British mind. On the Scottish mind his 
influence has already been great. His aversion to metaphysics 
might commend him to a people whose genius is agnostic ; and 
his bias to ethic might insure him a welcome from a people who 
hardly know what religion is if it is not practical. There isa 
certain burly quality about Ritschl which is not quite foreign to 
our own order of mind ; and he has arooted distrust of mysticism 
which appeals strongly to the reserve of at least the greater half 
of our people. Yet he is not a man to translate. His mind 
moves in the categories of a nation which has what we have 
not, a splendid calculus for theological use. And much as he 
renounces metaphysics his very thoroughness with his subject 
makes his language more or less technical. His immense 
knowledge places us at a disadvantage. And his intellectual 
calibre adds no little to the difficulty of his theme, which to us 
sounds abstract even in his ethical, historical and unmystic 
hands. 

We are more likely to feel his influence through men 
whose theology is a very free translation of his, who have 
really been influenced supremely by him though not 
dominated. 3ut_ so far the most conspicuous efforts to 
acquaint an English public with him have been either hostile 
and inadequate, or, if adequate, unsympathetic. The book 


now under notice has changed all that. It consists 
largely of lectures at Mansfield College, Oxford, of which 
Mr. Garvie is an alumnus. It is the first introduction 
of Ritschl to English readers which is both adequate 
and just with the justice of sympathy. Dr. Orr's small 
book is perfectly fair, but it is little in tune. And the 


rebukes which Mr. Garvie gives Dr. Denny are _ not 
undeserved, Mr, Garvie is not an indiscriminate disciple of 
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Ritschl. He is critical enough on occasion. But he does 
place Ritschl. He does attempt to show how and where 
Ritschl’s protest was needed, even where he admits that it 
was overdriven. He shares Ritschl’s critical mind on the 
Church and its Catholic survivals. He enables us to see how 
Ritschl was called for, and at the same time what need he has 
for the corrections and concessions of the younger Ritschlians. 
It is not quite certain that Mr. Garvie has dealt thoroughly 
with the reproach against Ritschl of a doppelte Wahrheit, 
though he shows how superficial the idea is that Ritschl’s 
value-judgments involve less reality. Ritschl throughout only 
applied the principle which he expresses in one of his letters 
by saying that you never can compound a truth out of two 
halves. Mr. Garvie makes it clear that his protest against the 
school is not against dogma, but in the interest of a new 
dogma adjusted less to the demand of the time than to the 
purer insights into the New Testament revelation. The whole 
movement has done immense service to the objectivity of 
that revelation and its regulative function on_ subjective 
experience. We should value at less perhaps than Mr. Garvie 
does the worth of the Kingdom of God as an effective concep- 
tion for the present age. It is of course a ruling, if not the 
ruling idea of Ritschl. But what is likely to act more upon 
us is the incarnation of the Kingdom in the person of Christ. 
The conception of the Kingdom sounds a little archaic to 
modern ears, though the idea of course must remain. We have 
never thought satisfactory Ritschl’s own explanation of the 
disappearance of the Kingdom idea from the New Testament 
outside the Gospels. An absorption in Christ, more mystic 
perhaps than Ritschl would allow, had much to do with it. 
We welcome Mr. Garvie’s protest against the polemical 
extravagance of Ritschl’s protest against mysticism. Reischle, 
to name no other Ritschlian, has protested in the same vein. 
And Mr. Garvie, while vindicating Ritschl against undue attacks 
as to his views on the Godhead of Christ, finds much more 
place than Ritschl did for a doctrine of the Trinity. Mr. Garvie 
well points out that Ritschl’s objection to the doctrine of the 
two natures is really a complaint that it does not give 
adequate expression to the organic unity between Christ and 
God. And he further calls attention to what means worlds 
for the future of Christianity—to the proseity of Christ's work, 
to its nature as an ethical calling in which everything that he 
did was done for himself as a personality and not in an 
official capacity. Vocation is a much more religious idea than 
office. If ever we are to escape from the ecclesiastical and 
formal Christ it must be on these lines, which make the 
Incarnation independent of the mode of birth. It is only so 
that we can preserve the Atonement for religion—as the 
supreme ethical act of the supreme ethical Personality. It is 
here that ethics become inadequate to themselvesand pass into 
religion. Nothing could be clearer or more anxiously fair 
than Mr. Garvie’s exposition of Ritschl’s attitude on the 
questions of sin and forgiveness. He is not an advocate but a 
judge who finds it necessary frequently to correct counsel on 
both sides. We do not think that Mr. Garvie has been quite 
so successful in his treatment of the doctrine of the Spirit, 
nor severe enough on Ritschl’s exegesis, and we wished for 
much more on Ritschl’s questionable doctrine of the Church. 

But it is impossible in a notice like this to do more than 
touch on particular points. It is both possible and grateful to 
express our sense of the power, the learning, the care—the 
anxious and even meticulous care to be exact and just, 
sympathetic and critical—which this most capable book 
shows. 

One reservation we must make. Mr. Garvie has seen too 
much of the German Ocean. We do not refer to his abode 
at Montrose, nor suggest a change. We mean that-the one 
drawback to this book is the infection of German style. It 
may be granted that it is impossible to discuss adequately 
such subjects without a more or less scientific terminology ; 
and that terminology the Germans have made a much more 
effective instrument than we have. We need not mind a 


good many words, phrases or ideas which would be out of 
place ina book whose success was entirely due to readability. 
But our very reluctant complaint is about the English style. 
The translations (which ought to be printed in a different 
type) are too literal. And the text is too saturated with the 
German manner, as well as marked with inelegancies not even 
German. 


Many sentences we have had to construe (like 








p. 340, c. 267a), and there are too many things like this: 
“ Accordingly, according to Ritschl. Again, some book of 
Ritschl is named in a footnote on nearly every page. Why in 
every case is the English translation of the title appended in 
brackets? The irritation thus produced is quite ludicrous. 

We regret these things because they will prevent the 
book being read where it is much needed. They form the 
only reason why we must say that while this is the weightiest, 
warmest, and fairest work in English on its subject, it just 
misses being ‘he book, which is still to come. 

It should be added that there is a most admirable analy- 
tical table of contents, as well as an index. 


P. T. Forsy?ru. 





CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


THE YANGTZE VALLEY AND BEyonp. An Account of Journeys in 
China, chiefly in the Province of Sze Chuan and Among the 
Man-tze of the Somo Territory. By Mrs. J. F. Bishop 
(Isabella L. Bird), F.R.G.S., with Map and 116 Illustrations. 
London : John Murray. 


THE twelfth volume of Mrs. Bishop's travels will be heartily 
welcomed and enjoyed by the reading public at large, who 
have long been interested in her movements in unknown or 
little-known regions, where she has acted like a searchlight, 
illuminating the dark places of the earth and bringing out 
details and characteristics in odd nooks and corners which 
would be unnoticed by less observant and less intelligent 
travellers. Even residents in such well-known places as 
Shanghai, Hankow, Ichang and Chungking will be indebted 
to her for awakening their attention to their surroundings and 
for bringing to their notice the many admirable qualities of the 
agricultural and labouring classes of China, who form the 
great bulk of the population of the Chinese Empire. Her 
gifts of observation and expression can be estimated at their 
due value by comparing her description of her boat journey 
of 200 miles up the Yangtze Gorges and over the rapids, when 
the river was at its lowest stage, with those of other travellers 
who have given accounts of their ascents fron the time of 
Captain Blakiston’s expedition, which thirty years ago gave 
rise to the Admiralty survey of the rapids between Ichang 
and Chungking. 

The journeys under discussion may naturally be divided 
under four heads. First, her tour, vid the ancient City of 
Hangchow, to Ningpo and the Chusan Islands and back to 
Shanghai. The account of this journey is chiefly remarkable 
for her interesting description of the recently opened treaty 
port of Hangchow, which, under the name of Lin-ngan and 
Kinsai, was for a considerable time the capital of Southern 
China. In the latter part of the thirteenth century it was 
visited by the famous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, shortly 
after it had been captured by the Mongols. From his account 
of the city and its people, its magnificently decorated palaces, 
fine paved streets, canals, vehicles, trade, markets, guilds and 
handicrafts, compared with that of its recent visitor, it is 
evident that during the last seven centuries, at least, Chinese 
civilization, which was formerly far in advance of that of 
Europe, has been at a standstill and that a Rip Van Winkle of 
the earlier times, if awakened now, would tind no change in 
the habits, customs, dress and surroundings of the people 
since he commenced his sleep of centuries. Second, the 
journey of 976 miles up the Yangtze fron Shanghai 
to Wan Hsien. This is oft-trodden ground, but it is of 
especial interest at present as this river and its branches form 
the veins and arteries of the great sphere of induence in the 
Far East which may early in next century devolve upon the 
British nation. ‘Third, the land journey from Wan Hsien, 
vid Cheng-tu to Somo and thence back to Cheng-tu, a distance 
of about 1,200 miles. And fourth, the return journey of 2,013 
miles by water from Cheng-tu to Shanghai. 

In passing up the rapids between Ichang and Wan 
Hsien, the author had encountered the usual risks and perils. 
These are faintly indicated by Mr. Little’s estimate that since 
1896 the loss of junks and merchandise must have been about 
8 per cent. But such dangers are however as nothing to 
those she had to face on her land journey to Somo. These 
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latter, as she herself owns, were largely due to her recklessness 
in travelling in an open chair, and in what she terms her 
“olla podrida costume—Chinese dress, European shoes and a 
Japanese hat,” and without an elderly Chinese woman as a 
chaperone. She was thus marked out as a foreign woman and 
probably a missionary, though the missionary ladies in Sze 
Chuan have learned by experience the advisability of always 
travelling in a closed chair and of closely following the 
etiquette and dress ruling in the country. In the Yangtze 
Valley there is a most aggressively anti-foreign confederation 
or secret society, known as the Ko Lao Hui, consisting to a 
great extent of disbanded soldiers, malcontents, rowdies, 
persons hopelessly in debt and desperadoes generally ; but it 
is said to have numbered at least one Viceroy and two Pro- 
vincial Governors in its ranks. It is a seditious association 
of the men of Central China, binding them together against 
all foreign usurpers, including the reigning dynasty, and since 
the weakness of that dynasty was exposed during the Franco- 
Chinese and Chino-Japanese wars, many officials are beleved 
to have joined its ranks, and others, even of the highest posi- 
tion, are believed to secretly favour its cause or to fear taking 
action against its members. Thus when in 1891 a series of 
placards and pamphlets were spread broadcast through the 
country accusing missionaries of every crime, and embellished 
with vile cartoons depicting the missionaries as goat men, and 
their God as the “ Heavenly Pig,” and describing how they 
kidnapped and vivisected children, gouged out the eves of 
their converts, and cut out part of their intestines fot 
medicinal purposes, everything was done to shield Chow Han, a 
well-to-do man of official rank residing at Chang-sha, the capital 
of Hubeh, who had the placards and pamphlets printed, and 
distributed them through the agency of the far-reaching hands 
of the anti-foreign secret society. The whole of the Yangtze 
Valley was disturbed by these slanders, missionary stations 
were attacked and in many cases wrecked, the missionaries 
and their converts were exposed to the risk of death, and in 
some cases were slaughtered, as 2,000 Christians had been in 
a previous outbreak in that region. Since then the missionaries 
had been known as “foreign devils” and “ child-eaters ;"" and 
there was ample cause for the belief that the anti-missionary 
movement was favoured, and in cases actually excited, by the 
provincial officials. Thus, at the time of the author's visit, 
missionaries and missionary ladies could not move about thei 
own stations without being subjected to insult. The month 
before Mrs. Bishop reached Wan Hosien a riot had been 
raised there against the missionaries, and according to Mrs. 
sishop : 

“The mob was eventually compelled to withdraw, but the 
mandarin, who only left as I was arriving, came to the house 
with the serious charge that the inmates had killed children in 
order to get their eyes, and that their bodies were in the tanks 
at the back ; The same Official concerted the murder 
of the missionaries with the elders of the city, and Mr. Davies, 
who was then in Wan, was severely beaten. Compensation 
however was given him, which he bestowed on the local 
charities. A new magistrate had just arrived, with orders to 
treat the foreigners well, and all was changed. . . . . Of 
course the Chinese everywhere take their cue from the officials,” 

This amelioration of the condition of the missionaries 
was, however, entirely local, and the author was subject to 
assault at various cities, and at one place was knocked 
senseless by a stone. Matters gradually grew worse and 
worse, and, according to our Consul at Chunking, in the 
following year 20,000 native Christians were turned out of 
house and home in Sze Chuan during the anti-Christian riots, 
which the provincial Government, instead of quelling, 
encouraged until the movement became a regular rebellion. 
The country through which Mrs. Bishop passed on her way to 
Cheng-tu was already ripe for revolt owing to the destruction 
of the crops in Eastern Sze Chuan by mildew, caused by 
excessive rainfall in the previous year. Already the price of 
grain in some districts had gone up 100 per cent. No foreigner 
was allowed to travel through the country without an escort 
of yamen runners or of soldiers. The rise in the cost of food 
was driving the people to become robbers. And, in crossing the 
grand pass of Shen-kia-chao, Mrs. Bishop notes that there were 
brigands on the road. It was patrolled by soldiers, and at one 
point on the pass, where there were some trees, she saw three 
criminals hanging in cages being starved to death, and, not far 
off, two human heads likewise in cages. 

The country between Wan Hsien and Cheng-tu is rich 








and cultivated, except where the precipitous character of the 
hills renders culture impracticable. Near Wan Hsien she 
found the scenery entrancing ; the hills, truncated cones, each 
surmounted by a highly picturesque fortified village of refuge ; 
the cultivation surprising, and, carried up on terraces to the 
foot of the cliffs which support the refuges, it renders prolific 
strips on ledges 18in. wide. Except on the road itself, there 
was not a vacant space on that day’s journey on which a man 
could liedown. Farther on, she remarks on the “ many noble 
farmhouses with six or eight irregular roofs; handsome, 
roofed entrance gates, and many gables of black beams and 
white plaster, as in Cheshire.” In another place she notes 
some Chinese Chatsworths and Eatons, and she gives us a 
beautiful photograph of a specimen. Sze Chuan, in fact, is 
not only a region of great fertility, but is famed for its fine 
houses, temples, pai-fangs, stone bridges, pagodas and archi- 
tecture in general, and for its admirable system of irrigation, 
which 2,000 years ago turned the great plain of Cheng-tu, 
which now contains an area of 2,500 square miles and a 
population of 4,000,000 souls, from a morass into one of the 
most fertile regions in China. After leaving Kuang-hsien, 
which is situated at the head of these irrigation works, Mrs, 
Bishop passed into the magnificent broken up country of 
snowy peaks, deep canyons, and beautiful valleys occupied by 
the Man-tze and other undoubtedly Aryan hill tribes, which 
separate the Chinese race from Tibet. Space will not permit 
me to deal as it deserves with the author's picturesque 
description of this grand and lovely region: Even she is at 
times at a loss for words to describe its beauty. Nor will it 
allow me to more than indicate the castellated architecture of 
the region and the peculiar habits and customs of the 
handsome and cheerful Man-tze people. The absence of 
ancestral worship, and the equality of the sexes amongst these 
tribes, who have for centuries been in contact with the 
Chinese, is noteworthy. The work is capitally illustrated with 
photographs chiefly from the traveller’s camera ; and the map 
is the only map that I have met with that accurately defines 
the area covered by the basin of the Yangtze. 


Ho.t S. HALLETT. 


TWO SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS—ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH. 
ALPINE MEMORIES. By Emile Javelle, translated by W. H. Chesson. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. By Charles W. Wood. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 


THESE two books belong to a class of travel literature more 
familiar to our ancestors than to ourselves. It is a class to 
which we can apply the famous epithet of Laurence Sterne— 
“sentimental.” The travel literature of our day is apt perhaps 
to be rather lacking in sentiment. It has been profoundly 
affected by the scientific motive. Travellers who go out to 
the remoter parts of the world are expected to spend their 
time in measuring the heights of mountains and making maps 
of the surrounding country. -They go out burdened with 
theodolites and aneroids, and what time they can spare from 
conquering mighty summits they have to spend in adding to 
geographical knowledge. In short, the bent of travel has 
become practical. This is in some ways a pity; for travel has 
a peculiar power of feeding the imagination and stimulating 
the power of reflection. Writers like Stevenson in our own 
language, and Taine in the French have shown us that travel 
may provide the key to the treasures of their fancy. Lately 
we have had another and a harder school. It is pleasant, 
therefore, to find two writers who frankly turn their backs on 
the practical side, and feed us with the gentler root of 
meditation. 

The books form a contrast. Mr. Charles Wood’s narra- 
tive of a journey down the Rhone is frankly English—English 
in its reflections, English in its humour, and English in its 
incidents. The “Englishman Abroad” is writ large through- 
out. We know him well—his surprise at everything foreign, 
his jovial boyishness, his consuming interest in the practical 
side of life. Mr. Charles Wood indeed scarcely represents 
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him at his best. His humour is a little ponderous; his 
incidents a little trivial ; and his history is a little overdone. 
But we recognise the type ; there are hundreds of such books 
in the literature of English travel. On the other hand, in 
Emile Javelle’s book we have an equally characteristic speci- 
men of that sort of travel-book in which French literature 
abounds. The book is inaccurate; it adds nothing to our 
knowledge ; and it is entirely wanting in that special humour 
of travel which the Englishman can never avoid in all its 
phases of boisterous fun, genial homeliness and sheer 
triviality. And yet it excels in that exquisite strain of prose 
poetry which is the glory of the whole school, and which 
redeems from oblivion the works of men like Raimond, De 
Saussure and Amiel. It is of Amiel indeed that Javelle most 
remindsone. Amiel’s fournals satisfy a special taste in literature ; 
they represent the reflections of a deep, tender soul, inspired by 
the loveliest country in Europe, reflections as capricious and 
melancholy as the music of an Aeolian harp. Javelle has the 
same touch, There are indeed many points of similarity 
between the twomen. Both were Swiss ; both were teachers ; 
both were unmarried ; both loved the mountains. Amiel was 
not strong enough to mount high: while Javelle was an 
enthusiastic climber. But he climbed not to conquer so 
much as to enjoy, and his narratives are very different from 
those of the climbing gymnasts. 

The present work is a collection of sketches written in 
the seventies for a Swiss paper, and now translated from the 
French by Mr. W. H. Chesson. Javelle’s climbing was done 
mainly in the seventies. He died in 1883, and his death, as 
M. Rambert tells us in his memoir, was largely accelerated by 
an imprudent climb. His climbs therefore belong to an 
earlier generation, and their interest now is mainly historical. 
The charm of the book does not lie in tales of mountaineering 
feats, though he showed by climbs like that of the Tour Noir 
that he was a first-rate mountaineer. Still, his descriptions of 
mountains like the Matterhorn have very little climbing 
interest for men of to-day, and we must seek for the charm of 
the book in such passages of pure reflection as this :— 

“ Truly there is more eloquence in one ray of sunlight than 
in all the systems of philosophy. I do not know what is 
awaiting me beyond life, nor what will become of the world at 
the end of the centuries. No matter! At this moment, under 
this wealth of light, in this pure Alpine air, I truly lived, and a 
whole heaven was in my heart. What cause is there to fear 
then? He who has made, will He not know how to renew ? 
To live again, would it be more wonderful than to live ? Could 
I ever have dreamed all that is, and would I attempt to imagine 
all that may be?” 

From this type of mind the mountains strike out ideas 
like sparks from flint. Take this passage suggested by reverie 
on the various and perplexing theories with which the 
geologists attempt to explain the mysteries of mountain 
formation :— 

“The people of the south, with their sanguine temperament, 
their simple, clear and swift imagination, relate the history of 
the world in quite a different fashion from the savants of the 
North, with their slow thought, their vast and confused imagi- 
nation. The Italians and French delight in dramatic surprises, 
scene shifting, violent revolutions, and cataclysms ; movement 
noise and, above all, fire are necessities to them. At the end 
of each period of geological history they love to imagine the 
entire flora and fauna fading away, anon to be suddenly 
renewed. They readily imagine that the entire globe is still 
interiorly simply a molten mass, heated to an incalculable 
temperature and covered with a thin pellicle on which we live. 

“These disorderly violences, this frightful hypothesis could 
not originate in the placid mind of the North. That loves to 
contemplate the gradual and immense unfolding of things, to 
see a brook at length ruin a mountain, and polyps construct a 
continent. It holds that all nature is the work of actions as 
slow, continued across thousands of centuries. Nature is 
patient ; what then are ages to it? Have not Volger and others 
even gone so far as to say that in the perpetual succession of 
forms on the surface of the globe life has never had a beginning 
there ?” 

3ut the peculiar flavour of such passages cannot be 
transferred to English, although Mr. Chesson has done his 
best. They are essentially French, both in structure and idea. 
Javelle’s very climbing ecstasy is very different from that of 
an Englishman, who will rarely admit to any emotion except 
when his pipe goes out, or he is hard up for tinned food :— 

“ Then—how delightful it is to remember!—then begins the 
great aerial gymnastic, the dizzying climb reminding one of 
the ascent of the spires of the Cathedral of Strasbourg; then 
came those thrilling passages, when suspended over an abyss 


of 1,000m. [3,28oft.] in depth, the climber holds on with his 
hinger-tips and the extremest tips of his shoe-soles to mere 
wrinkles of the granite—not to be called projections, but none 
the less so solid and safe that with a little practice he is abso- 
lutely sure not to fall. And, laying hold of these rough and 
haughty rocks—his body to that body—he suspends himself, 
hoists himself, twists himself into attitudes which would have 
kindled the joy of Michael Angelo, from time to time looking 
between his feet, or glancing over his shoulder to contemplate 
the depths, whilst only he blesses heaven for his supple limbs, 
his sure foot, his head free from vertigo, and the power to 
deliver himself fearlessly over to this intoxicating and incom- 
parable exercise.” 

On the whole, we must thank Mr. Fisher Unwin for 
giving us a charming book which will be read by many who 
are a little weary of the technical climbing books of the day 
and look back with some regret to the days when our English 
mountain literature was in the hands of such great masters of 
style as Tyndall and Leslie Stephen. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


A CHAPTER IN MILITARY HISTORY. 


CasAk’s CONQUEST OF GAUL. By T. Rice Holmes, Author of “A 
History of the Indian Mutiny.” London: Macmillan and Co. 


WHEN Cesar went as pro-consul to Gaul he found a country 
occupied by numerous small tribes, weak in their executive 
government, as Druids and nobles monopolised all real 
power, miserable in their social state, as the overtaxed common 
people were the serfs of the nobles, and still more miserable 
in their political condition, as virtual anarchy prevailed among 
the individual tribes, and complete disunion among them all. 
And on the eastern frontier was ever hovering the savage 
invader, ready to swoop down from the fastnesses and forests 
of Germany and settle in the fertile lands of his western 
neighbour. Whether Czsar from the first contemplated the 
complete conquest of Gaul, or whether, like most statesmen, 
he was an opportunist, who was drawn by the force of cir- 
cumstances into the completion of that task, is a question 
difficult to settle. He did achieve the task. He drove back 
the intruding Helvetii, inflicted signal chastisement on the 
dreaded Ariovistus, checked by ruthless massacre the advances 
of the Usipetes and Teneteri, crushed the Belgae in the 
north, the Veneti in the west, put down the formidable 
rebellion headed by Ambioux, and finally by the decisive 
victory of Alesia overthrew the confederacy organized by the 
gallant Vercingetorix, convinced the Gauls that they were no 
match for the power of Rome, and by their submission added 
its fairest province to the Roman Empire. The story of these 
campaigns is told by Mr. Holmes with a clearness and vigour 
that surpasses any account yet written in English. Mr. 
Holmes is a practised historian ; and his admirable military 
history will be read with interest by the general reader and 
military student no less than by the professed scholar. 

The work consists of nearly goo pages, but of these only 
162, forming Part I., are devoted to the actual narrative. The 
rest of the book, Part II., comprises a series of dissertations 
upon special questions relating to the narrative of the 
Conquest of Gaul. This part is in fact an elaborate com- 
panion to the study of Czsar’s Commentaries. The indefati- 
gable industry of the author has led him to examine almost 
everything that has been written which bears in any way on 
Czesar’s Commentaries; histories, editions, monographs, 
essays, all have been consulted. The credibility of Czesar’s 
narrative is examined, and the verdict is favourable. There is 
a section on the ethnology of Gaul. A most important 
geographical section discusses the topographical identification 
of the various tribes and towns of Gaul; the tribes and towns 
are arranged alphabetically in what Mr. Holmes modestly 
calls a geographical index, which is really a thorough geo- 
graphical dictionary of Gaul, in which all the conflicting 
theories are stated and sifted, and the truth as far as possible 
established. Another section is devoted to the social, political 
and religious condition of the Gauls. Historical questions 
such as the date of Cazsar’s birth and of the arrival of 
Ariovistus in Gaul are discussed. The organisation of the 
legion, the fortification of the Roman camps, the methods of 
besieging towns and constructing bridges are described. And 
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finally a long section is occupied with the various difficulties 
and questions arising out of Cvesar’s narrative. In_ this 
section many crucial passages of Cvesar are discussed with 
sreat minuten Mr. Holmes has come fully equipped to 
his task i larship is as accurate as his learning 1s 
undoubtedly « iderable. To students of Cvesar’s Com- 
mentaries his work will be invaluable for the light which he 
throws upon the Latin text. And the controversial tone in 


which the main portion of the book is written makes it lively 
reading. Mr. Holmes is an enthusiast; he has performed a 
labour of love, and never tires of convincing the reader, by 
argument upon argument, of the unsoundness of an unsound 
theory or the appropriateness of one which he sanctions. 
But it must be admitted that the book is over long. It 
would have gained by condensation. Few will find time to 
follow Mr. Holmes through all his disquisitions. And as 
many of the theories which he discusses are demonstrably 
wrong, it would have been better if he had either 
briefly mentioned them only to reject them, or perhaps 
not mentioned them at all. For instance the constant 
references to the opinions of George Long, embodied 
in his edition of Cvesar, are superfluous; that edition 
was never important, and is now obsolete. Long knew 
a great deal, but he was not a sound scholar. Indeed 
many of those whom Mr. Holmes refutes appear to be 
foemen unworthy of his steel. The book has been swelled in 
bulk by the reporting at undue length of conjectural opinions 
upon subjects which do not admit of proof. And in other 
ways space might have been saved. For example, more than 
a page is devoted to showing that Professor Dickson has 
mistranslated Mommsen. It has long been a matter of 
common knowledge that Dickson's translation of Mommsen’s 
history is inaccurate. Mr. Holmes is hardly convincing when 
he tries to show that Portus Itius was Wissant. There appears 
to be no real evidence that there was a harbour there in 
Czesar’s time; and the tides and winds of the Channel are so 
varying, that, even if this was the shortest passage, it is 
difficult to argue with certainty that it was Cwzsar’s com- 
modtssimus in Britanniam lratectus. 
Mr. Holmes’ estimate of Vercingetorix deserves quota- 
tion 
“When Vercingetorix at Avaricum regained his ascendency 
ver the tickle Celtic multitude, he showed a knowledge of 
human nature as profound as Czsar’s when he quelled the 
mutiny of the Tenth Legion. If he knew how to use flattery 
as an instrument for fortifying self-respect, he never con- 


descended to the arts of the demagogue ; he could tell whole- 
some truths, however unpalatable : and with the most winning 
persuasiveness he possessed a capacity for being terribly severe. 
He recognised the softness of moral fibre, the mollities animi, 


which in the Gauls coexisted with personal bravery, and with 

springing energy he stimulated them to transmute that weakness 

into strength, to undergo toils from which they had ever shrunk, 
and to sacrifice their particular interests for the national weal. 

Who shall imagine the intensity with which he lived ?—within 

that year the youth became a veteran. Those only who have 

some knowledge of affairs can appreciate the genius for organisa- 
tion, the unremitting toil, the sleepless vigilance that were 
needed to force those diverse levies into the held, to arm and 
clothe and feed them, to direct their operations, to procure 
information, to raise money, to negotiate, to bribe, to persuade. 

It must moreover be remembered that his power depended 

upon sheer unaided force of character ; he might control only 

so long as he could please; his commission was held at the 
pleasure, nay the caprice, of the most inconsistent of the races 
of men.” 

The book is accurately and handsomely printed. It 
contains a good plate of the British Museum bust of Julius 
Czesar, an excellent map of Gaul in the time of Cesar, and nine 
other maps and plans. 

S. G. OWEN. 





MEN AND MOUNTAINS. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES: A RECORD OF THE FIRST ASCENT OF 
ACONCAGUA AND TUPUNGATO. By E. A. Fitzgerald, with Con- 
tributions by other Writers. London: Methuen and Co. 

FROM THE ALPS TO THE ANDES. Being the Autobiography of a 
Mountain Guide. By Mattias Zurbriggen. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

MOUNTAINEERS of the modern type, whose ideal is to climb a 

peak by the most difficult route possible, will find nothing in 

Mr. Fitzgerald's book on the Andes to appeal to their special 














tastes. And yet it is a record of mountaineering, and very 
determined and on the whole successful mountaineering, up to 
altitudes nearly half as high again as Mount Blanc. The fact 
is that mountaineering, like most arts and sciences, ha 
gradually become more complicated, and has developed in 
more than one distinct direction. The first generation of 
Alpine climbers, the men who began to conquer the Alps 
about half a century ago, did things in a very simple fashion. 
They obtained their food from the nearest village ; they spent 
the night in the highest chalets within reach of their 
destination ; they took with them men who had learned 
to climb after chamois, but who had had no training 
as guides. Maps told little above the snow line, for 
very obvious reasons; topographical information was but 
slowly acquired when as yet there was no dry-plate photo- 
graphy, when the explorers could only supplement their 
memories by such notes or sketches as time and weather 
allowed them to take. Now all is changed. Equipments of 
all kinds have become so elaborate as to fill whole exhibitions, 
Constant expeditions have rendered every square yard of the 
Alps familiar. Hence those who desire to encounter the 
unknown, one great charm of early Alpine climbing, must go 
further afield. And such as cannot find the time or the money 
for visiting the Himalayas and the Andes can only improve on 
the record of their predecessors by climbing without guides 
or devising new and more difficult variations on old ascents. 
The former tend to approximate to the Arctic or African 
explorer, the latter to the gymnast. Of course many qualities 
are common to both; the explorer of an unknown mountain 
region may need a large share of gymnastic skill, but he may 
not, and Mr. Fitzgerald’s expedition is a case in point. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s aims in organizing his expedition were 
laudably comprehensive, and it may be said once for all that 
his success was great, and that the whole affair reflects much 
credit on himself and his companions. The party consisted of 
three Englishmen besides Mr. Fitzgerald—a geologist, a natur- 
alist and a surveyor, to whom was subsequently added another 
Englishman employed on the Andesrailway. There were also 
Zurbriggen, Mr. Fitzgerald’s guide, and five other natives of 
the Alps. The preparations were on the most elaborate scale 
provisions, tents and sleeping bags, instruments for surveying 
and observing generally, pack saddles, photographic apparatus, 
amounted in all to nearly 8 tons. Of course the business of 
conveying all this baggage involved much time and trouble; 
many mules had to be bought, attendants hired, &c. And as 
time is not money in South America, it is not wonderful that 
midsummer had nearly arrived before Mr. Fitzgerald made | 
first approach to Aconcagua. This was unfortunate, for Sir 
Martin Conway, who afterwards ascended Aconcagua rath 
earlier in the season, was much more favoured by weather. 
Nevertheless Mr. Fitzgerald’s expedition achieved what had 
been planned, not only ascending the two great peaks, but 
surveying and collecting to such purpose that his volume con- 
tains a very fair map of the district and long reports on the 
rocks, flora and fauna. One curious omission there was, 
which good fortune remedied. Mr. Fitzgerald went naturally 
for the principle of division of labour, taking one companion 
as geologist, one as surveyor, and so on, while restrving to 
himself his ewn proper business of mountaineering. But he 
seems not to have attempted to double any of the parts, 
though luckily, when he himself was disabled, Mr. Vines 
proved fully competent to scale Aconcagua and Tupungato. 

Probably the weather of the first months of 1897 was 
unusually bad in the Andes: at any rate it was the worst 
obstacle with which Mr. Fitzgerald had to contend. In fact, 
as he himself puts it, his book might almost have been 
written in the form of a diary of the weather, with their work 
introduced incidentally. The violent winds, making the cold 
at great altitudes far more trying than it ought to have been 
according merely to temperature, and the delays caused by 
bad weather, naturally rendered the depression of vitality due 
to the cold and to the rarity of the air more disastrous. 
Mr. Fitzgerald himself, after most persevering attempts, 
had to recognise that a height of 23,000ft. was beyond 
his powers—at any rate beyond the enfeebled powers 
left him after long struggling with adverse weather. 
His guide however went on alone to the summit of 
Aconcagua on the day of Mr. Fitzgerald's last effort, and 
Mr. Vines with one of the porters repeated the experience. 
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It is very difficult to form even a guess what proportion of the 
exhaustion, which everyone felt seriously, though not in equal 
degrees, was due to cold, what proportion to the rarity of the 
air, and what to imperfect nutrition, there having been great 
difficulty in cooking food properly. Naturally each would 
intensify the effect of the others; thus we get very little 
assistance from Mr. Fitzgerald's experiences towards solving 
the much-debated problem of what effect the rarity of the 
air has on men. It is certain that it affects some men more 
than others, not always in proportion to their apparent vigour; 
it is probable that the nerves have something to do with it, for 
Mr. Vines did a good deal of work when on both the great 
peaks, no doubt feeling that the opportunity was unique and 
that lassitude simply must be kept at bay. It is quite certain 
that the higher you ascend the more effort a given amount of 
work costs you; but it seems also that the limit has by no 
means been reached at which a man ceases to be able to exert 
himself, provided he is of adequate constitutional strength and 
in good condition at the time. The last word will have to be 
said in the Himalayas, where many ascents have been made 
far surpassing 20,000ft., and a few very much higher. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, by the way, does not seem to be properly 
acquainted with the annals of Himalayan travel, or he would 
not have spoken so unhesitatingly of Mr. Whymper's ascent 
of Chimborazo as the greatest made up to that date, or of 
Aconcagua as the highest point reached on the earth’s surface. 
Doubts have been cast on the accuracy of some of the highest 
expeditions in the Himalayas, it is true; but plenty of com- 
petent judges believe in them, and it is scarcely reasonable to 
ignore them. 

One very remarkable feature about the two great peaks 
of the Andes is that, apart from mere altitude, they are easy of 
access. When Zurbriggen ascended Aconcagua alone, he 
never set foot on snow till he reached the top, nor does the 
account read as if he were doing a thing rash according to 
ordinary mountaineering rules. Similarly on Tupungato Mr. 
Vines ascended alone, though Zurbriggen, recovering from 
the exhaustion that had compelled Mr. Vines to leave him 
behind, presently followed. It is singular in how many cases 
the same thing occurs. The highest peak of the Caucasus is 
probably the easiest of the great mountains of that chain. 
Mont Blanc if taken on the Chamonix side is one of the easiest 
ascents in the Alps. The greatest mountains of Mexico and 
of Ecuador offer no difficulties comparable to those on the 
majority of moderate peaks in the Alps. Possibly it might 
not be hard to devise a conjectural explanation. At any rate 
the fact remains, and it serves as a perpetual encouragement 
to the explorer of new regions, and a perpetual stimulus of 
new difficulty to those who follow in the steps of the first 
pioneers. Possibly when conditions have been further investi- 
gated, it may prove feasible to scale in the Andes and 
Himalayas peaks as stiff, from the purely climbing point of 
view, as the Meije or the Dent Blanche or the Schreckhorn, 
yet bearing the same proportion to Aconcagua and Kinchin- 
junga as those do to Mont Blanc. But at present that day 
looks somewhat distant. 

It is a littke premature for anyone to write his own life 
at the age of forty-three, unless indeed he be doomed to 
an early grave, and have exceptional experiences to record. 
Mattias Zurbriggen is, happily for himself and his moun- 
taineering employers, in the prime of vigour. And though he 
is certainly the only man living who has ascended mountains 
in the Himalayas and the Andes and in New Zealand, yet his 
book contains nothing worth adding to the narratives of his 
employers. A few details of his own early life, a few toler- 
ably obvious and slightly vainglorious remarks about his 
methods as a guide, a few platitudes about the very diverse 
countries which he has had the good fortune to visit—was 
this worth publishing in all the pomp of thick paper and pro- 
fuse illustrations? The genuine opinions and ideas of a guide 
of the old school, if one of them had happened to possess 
the literary power requisite for recording them effectively, 
would have been very interesting reading. Possibly 
such might not be well suited for publication, if only 
because they would inevitably contain personal judg- 
ments about other mountaineers, amateur and professional. 
But apart from any such drawback, one would like, if it were 
possible, to read how theories as to the right principles of 
mountain-climbing gradually evolved themselves in the hands 


of men who began with some little practical skill, but no 
theories at all. It is needless to say that Zurbriggen is a guide 
of the modern school, one of the best among them no doubt, 
and deserving of his singular good fortune. He apparently 
enjoys, what most of his class dread, going far away from 
home with unfamiliar surroundings ; and he is, therefore, the 
most useful guide whom any employer could take into 
unknown regions. But he was not born when Monte Rosa 
was first ascended, which may be roughly taken as the date 
when mountaineering began in earnest. The rules and 
methods of his profession had long been established before he 
ever set foot on a glacier, so that he had every facility for 
learning his business. That he has done so properly is his 
merit, that he is a man of exceptional physical powers is his 
good fortune. Between the two he has been able to rise to the 
front rank, but he is hardly so unique a personality that his 
account of himself need be given tothe world in so gorgeous 
a form. 

Assuming that the book was to be published at all, it is 
well done. The translation is excellent, there being hardly a 
trace that it is a translation, and the illustrations undique 
quesita are excellent also. But one is inclined to regret their 
being expended on so trivial a book, 


H. B. GEORGE, 





THE COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 


THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STANLEY. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. London : Longmans, Green and Co. 


THE compiler of this delightful volume tells us that it comes 
in answer to a request made by many readers of The Girlhood 
of Maria Fosepha Holroyd that some of the later letters of that 
brilliant lady might be given to the world. And the reading 
public will owe a debt of gratitude to the daughter who so 
lovingly preserved, and the granddaughter who so sympa- 
thetically edited, these very interesting records and letters, 
forming a sequel that will in no way disappoint those 
acquainted with the charming volume that preceded it. 

Not only do we here meet again—and as gladly as though 
they were old friends—the fascinating Aunt Serena and 
Maria Josepha herself, but we also make the acquaintance of 
other personalities worth knowing—Sir John Stanley, his 
brother and sister-in-law, and several interesting “ minor 
characters.” In noting how many of these contribute letters 
worthy of being included in this volume, one is again 
reminded of the sad decadence of the art of letter-writing in 
our own day. For though we all have in mind, and especially 
just at the present, shining examples of what that art can still 
be in the hands of the “happy few,” still it must be admitted 
that a selection from the correspondence of the ladies of 
fashion of to-day would probably compare but ill with the 
letters of Maria Josepha and her friends. Is it the hurry and 
bustle of these days that are to blame? Yet the ladies of a 
hundred years ago busied themselves with much work 
which we should perhaps disdain—perhaps because we are 
incapable of doing it; and Lady Stanley's accounts of the 
entertainment she gave to her dependents at Alderley 
abundantly prove how busy her life was. To be sure, 
there were fewer committee-meetings and bazaars then, 
and fewer women rushed into print. But where, in print or 
out of it, is to be found the fresh and pithy English our grand- 
mothers used with such charming effect? Has it been 
smothered for ever in the onslaught of slang? Again, we are 
highly educated and can most of us read in the original those 
German poems which Lady Stanley used to beg her “man” 
to translate for her ; but have we her eagerness to know them, 
and how many of us, had we lived for years remote in the 
country, would have kept as keenly in touch with all public 
events, political, intellectual and social, as she did? It is true 
that we meet here a very brilliant woman, one of a gifted 
family, whose marriage brought her into a circle where talent, 
though of a different order, was also unusually marked. The 
same, however, cannot be said equally of all her corre- 
spondents, and yet there are few letters here that do not bear 
the stamp of a quality we have lost to-day. Herein, no doubt, 
partly lies the secret of the fascination they have for us ; but 
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they are full, besides, of other points of interest—personal 
impressions and details of events that have now become 
history, given with a vivid freshness and simplicity which a 
consciousness of impending publication might perhaps have 
suppressed. To-day especially, we foilow with sympathetic 
interest Lady Stanley's eagerness over the daily war-news ; 
there is a most interesting account, too, of an interview an 
English friend had with Napoleon at Elba; and there are 
some all too vivid descriptions from Sir John’s brother, who 
writes a series of charming letters to his nieces, of a visit to 
the field of Waterloo. 

The volume opens with some extracts from the 
Practerita of Sir John, or Mr. Stanley, as he then was. He 
touches upon his early life, his travels abroad and _ his 
sojourn at the Court of Brunswick, giving a_ touching 
little picture of the ill-fated Princess Caroline in her girlhood, 
and of his boyish adoration for this “star out of reach.” 
Shortly after his return from the Continent Mr. Stanley, then 
about twenty-three years of age, and several other adven- 
turous gentlemen sect forth (May, '89) upon a cruise to 
the Faroe Islands and Iceland—an enterprise which engaged 
public attention a good deal at the time—and of which the 
curious accounts will still be read with interest. 

The later portions of Mr. Stanley's journal refer to the 
opening of his parliamentary and diplomatic career, to his 
acquaintance with the celebrated Mrs. Nesbitt, and finally, 
while serving with the Cheshire Militia in Sussex, to his 
meeting with Lord Shefheld and his family, which ended in 
his marriage in 179%, with Maria Josepha Holroyd. The 
correspondence now chiefly passes into the haiuds of the 
latter, and her first letter, is to tell the “dear little aunt” 
Serena, in a burst of humorous joy, of her transcendent 
happiness as a bride. For the first year of their married life, 
the young couple followed Mr. Stanley's regiment from 
place to place, but in 1797 they moved to Alderley Park, the 
family place in Cheshire, where they finally settled down 
and remained with but few changes for nearly ten years. 
During this time six daughters and two sons, twins, were 
born ; and yet through all the cares which such a situation 
and such a family must—and evidently did—entail, Maria 
Josepha continues her correspondence unabated, and though 
she alludes frankly enough to her worries, the letters of this 
period are among the longest, brightest and most varied. 
After his father’s death Sir John Stanley bought a town house 
and the family now oftener went there, besides acquiring 
other country property. Lady Stanley, while deploring the 
difficulties of London life and servants, which seem to have 
been as great in 1807 as now, though we complain so bitterly 
of their increase, is at the same time naively pleased to enjoy 
the society of the great world, and to find her old scif again 
once more. She writes to her sister Louisa :— 

“Do you know I found an old friend towards the month of 

May? A Miss Holroyd, from whom I had been so long 

separated that I had almost lost sight and remembrance of her; 

but somehow, as the season advanced, we almost confounded 
our identity, and if you remember, she was a very giddy 
person, and her head was apt to be a little turned in London. 
ss 4 I am happy to inform you that Alderley air has 
restored Lady Stanley to herself again.” 
The death of Sir John’s mother, the Welsh heiress, brings 
them the estate of Penrhos, and the busy lady becomes yet 
busier, but still takes up her pen to discourse with her friends 
ot everything of interest far and near. Space fails to tell of 
all the noteworthy people she knew and writes of, or to select 
adequate quotations from many picturesque and_ lively 
descriptions. It is interesting to observe how time accen- 
tuated the difference between the two temperaments—how 
the dreamy, enthusiastic, impressionable youth, as he appears 
in his early writings, with his love of the beautiful in nature 
and art, sobered down into Sir John Stanley, politician and 
landed proprietor, all the fecling sunk within and expressed 
with difficulty, though giving so much weight to action— 
while on the other hand, Maria Josepha seems to have pre- 
served all her “fougue” to the end and to have been as quick 
in intuition and expression as in the days when Gibbon 
watched her with such deep interest. But it seems to have 
been a family characteristic to preserve the spirits and zest of 
youth into the oldest of old age; for we notice this in Lord 
Sheffield himself, who died at eighty-four, keen as ever to the 
last ; and yet more in the charming Serena, of whom Maria 


Josepha isthe worthy niece. The letters of Serena are among 
the most delightful in the book, and her interest in all that 
goes on around her, her gentle playfulness, with just the little 
edge in it that preserves it from tameness, are as apparent 
as ever in her last letters, written just before she died, 
at eighty-one. She had the same love of society as her niece, 
and at the age of seventy-eight writes :— 

“ As I never go tothe public-rooms or to card-parties, I think 
my life may be trifling, but still not very censurable. 1 do like 
cheerful, innocent amusement, doing as I go along a little good, 
and being kind to all the world. Tell me if you and Sir John 
will give me absolution for such a course.” 

Poor dear old lady, we trust and believe they did indeed, 
even though Lady Stanley's lively love of society went hand in 
hand with a deep admiration for the writings of Mrs. Hannah 
More. 

The only regret we have to express in connection with 
this pleasant volume is that a few of the less important letters 
were not omitted to make room for the later ones of Lady 
Stanley herself, that one might have seen how that bright mind 
carried its lustre untarnished through the shadows of age. 
3ut perhaps some future volume may give the public an 
answer to this question also. 


ALMA STRETTELL, 


A. USEFUL TEXT-BOOK. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND THE Boers. By W.E. Garrett Fisher, M.A. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 


Tuts will rank with the work of Mr. Bryce and the volume 
of Mr. Theal in the “Story of the Nations” series as one of the 
three best books upon South Africa suitable for the general 
reader. Narrower in range than the others and more dis- 
tinctively historical than that of Mr. Bryce, I strongly recom- 
mend it to busy men and women who wish to employ a little 
Christmas leisure in mastering the outlines of those grave 
issues just submitted to the brutal arbitrament of arms. The 
closing chapters which bring the story up to date show that 
the author, like almost all who have made a careful study of 
the whole tenor of events, attributes the present war to the 
pressure brought by unscrupulous industrial magnates of the 
Rand upon the British Government and people. But no one 
who reads Mr. Garrett Fisher's careful and vigorous narrative 
is likely to hold that this conclusion is the result of pro-Boer 
sympathies. The opening chapters dealing with Boer 
character, the causes and history of the Great Trek and the 
treatment of natives give anything but a favourable picture of 
our “enemies.” His necessarily brief account of the 
Boers in the early occupation of Natal and the Free State, 
though lucid and substantially correct, scarcely does justice 
to the genuine grievances they sustained from the British 
Government in the annexation of the former state and the 
damage inflicted on the latter by the loss of the diamond fields. 
If any complaint is to be found with the central portion of the 
book, treating of the Annexation and the War of Independence, 
it lies against the undue confidence reposed by Mr. Fisher in 
the documentary evidence of British statesmen and _ soldiers. 
That British intervention was needed in 1877 to save the 
Transvaal from destruction at the hands of Zulus, and that any 
solid ground existed for supposing that the Boers would 
acquiesce in British rule, are not admitted and are not pro- 
vided by the evidence adduced to support these statements. 
The author gives all the prominence which the pronounced 
Jingo could desire to the discreditable stories of Boer 
treachery and cruelty at Bronkhurst Spruit and afterwards. 
So too in handling the subjects of the corruption and mis- 
government of the Transvaal the case against the Government 
is sometimes overstated, as, for instance, where the author 
speaks of the “ practically universal corruption among the 
governing classes,” and accepts as proved fact the er parte 
statements of bribery in connection with the Selati Railway 
which figure so prominently in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book. I am 
not disposed to defend Mr. Kruger as a purist in finance, but 
when Mr. Fisher declares that “a long list could be made of 
the pickings which President Kruger and his relations have 
had out of the State” he relies too much upon certain 
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allegations which by the boldness of their detailed assertion 
conceal their utter lack of proof. 

In the later chapters there are a few errors of fact and 
judgment. For instance, it is incorrect to represent the Out- 
landers as “united in their struggle for reform” or to 
suggest that Mr. Rhodes has been punished for the Raid by 
“suddenly becoming a nobody in the land which he had 
captured from barbarism.” The absolute control of Mr, 
Rhodes in the country which bears his name was never really 
interrupted by his formal resignation of the management, and 
the stupendous economic resources which he wields must 
always make him one of the most important political 
personages in South Africa, Mr. Fisher is not justified in 
saving that nothing came of the Industrial Commission : it was 
less fruitful of reform than it should have been, but it was far 
from barren. 

As regards the question of the Judiciary Mr. Fisher, in 
common with most other English writers, exaggerates the ill 
faith of Mr. Kruger. The Chief Justice of Cape Colony, who 
arranged the compromise, would not endorse the statement 
that “ Mr. Kruger had no sooner been elected than he pro- 
ceeded to break this agreement ”—i.¢., to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of the judges. Sir H. de Villiers holds that the 
terms of the compromise would have been kept had not 
Chief Justice K6tze, in his petulance at some not unintelligible 
delay, himself kicked over the platform. 

These, however, are very minor blemishes in an excellently 
informed and well-written book, and will serve to indi- 
cate that the author has lent a careful and favourable ear to 
the statement of the case against the Transvaal. As in the 
case of Mr. Bryce, so here this rightly entitles him to serious 
consideration when his judgment of recent issues is distinctly 
unfavourable to the British case. His understanding of the 
economic forces at work during and since the Raid, supported 
as it is by the frank admissions of such men as Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and Mr. Lionel Phillips, enables him to trace the true 
order of causation in the events which have terminated in 
the war. He adduces a large body of irrefutable evidence in 
support of the following judgment :— 

“ After the events of 1895-96, indeed, it was so apparent that 
the real object of the Outlander millionaires was to capture the 
government for the sole purpose of increasing their profits, 
that the Boers could take no other view than that the grant of 
the franchise meant the loss of their independence. They felt 
that the new campaign in which England's assistance had now 
been invoked was the sequel of the conspiracy and the raid 
which they had successfully withstood three years before. 
With this conviction in their minds it was hardly likely that 
English negotiations could fail to be abortive.” 

In one respect, Mr. Garrett Fisher may be said to be 
singularly well informed, for he evidently understands, as few 
Englishmen at present do, the extremely noxious part played 
by Sir A. Milner in Cape Colony, in “ giving the Boers through- 
out South Africa the impression that his mind had been 
captured by their opponents.” 


J. A. H. 





A CLASSIC OF THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


BECKFORD'S THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget. 
London: Methuen. 


Mr. OtHo Pacet has done well to give Beckford to the 
general reader. Though long accepted as a classic among 
hunting men, Thoughts on Hunting has been in some danger of 
being remembered only among the innumerable rank and file 
of the lovers of English sport by the now exploded precept, 
“Take not out your hounds on a very windy day,” or by the 
quotations from its pages embalmed in the history of Mr. 
Jorrocks, as related in Mr. Surtees’ well-known novel of 
Handley Cross. 

Yet Peter Beckford was worthy of a better fate, of a more 
enduring popularity, and it has been Mr. Otho Paget's con- 
genial task to present him to the general reader in a pleasant 
and accessible form. Thoughts on Hunting, in an attractive 
form, well printed, well illustrated and, we may add, extremely 
well edited, will take its rightful place as one of our classics. 
We do not say only as a sporting handbook, for it deserves 
and will obtain a much wider popularity than is possible to 


such works, however good and sound they may be. Peter 
3eckford had the command of style and the rarer gift of a 
subtle humour, and his pages will charm even those who have 
no especial love for the sport treated of in them. The literary 
man, too often conscious of his own ignorance of sport, 
covers his want of knowledge by lamenting the divorce 
between sport and literature. If he will read this book he 
cannot fail to improve his knowledge on hunting and to be 
delighted with a style at once easy and cultivated, allusive yet 
perfectly clear, which gives us as we read the sense that 
we are making friends with a man who combined, like so 
many other Englishmen of his own and later dates, a culti- 
vated intelligence with a healthy love of open-air life. In his 
own time we have an instance of a man of this class in Mr. 
Meynell ; in our day in such men as the present Lord Spencer, 
whose distinction as a master of the Pytchley has only been 
less noted because of his greatness as a statesman. 

Mr. Paget has prefixed a charmingly written little preface 
containing a short biography of Peter Beckford, who by the 
Way is sometimes confounded with his cousin the author of 
Vathek and the owner of Fonthill. In the brief space of 
twenty-one pages Mr. Paget has told us all there is need to 
know of Beckford’s life, and made us to realise the charming 
surroundings of his life at Steepleton Manor near Cranborne 
Chase. We think that Mr. Paget makes a slight error in 
suggesting that the country over which Beckford hunted was 
that now known as the South Dorset, for we have always under- 
stood that it was more nearly identical with that now known as 
Lord Portman’s, though of course the limits of hunting coun- 
tries have varied very much since 1780. Lord Portman’s is a 
country of woodland and pasture, plough and moor land, and 
such a district is well calculated to teach a sportsman all those 
details of woodcraft of which Beckford was a master. It may 
be taken for granted that the precepts for master, huntsman 
and whippers-in contained in Beckford are for the most part 
as applicable to the sport to-day as they were in his time. 
When this is not the case Mr. Paget has not failed to draw 
attention to the different requirements of our day in his notes, 
which are brief and to the point and instinct with a know- 
ledge of the subject. Indeed we think that the editor has 
been somewhat too chary of his notes, and that his reverence 
for his author has occasionally allowed him to pass over points 
where explanation or even correction would have been accept- 
able. This however is a fault on the right side. 

But there is another point of view from which Beck- 
ford may prove to be an interesting guide. He began to 
hunt the fox at the time when the sport had ceased to be 
the amusement of clowns, and Squire Westerns and Tony 
Lumpkins were no longer typical of English sportsmen. 
The foxchase delighted statesmen like the Duke of Grafton, 
soldiers like Lord Granby, and scholars like Meynell and 
Beckford himself. But though a new and better age was 
dawning, yet the old days was still within the memory of 
middle-aged men. Beckford himself could recollect the days 
when the fox was destroyed in Cranborne Chase as vermin— 
nay, he had learned its value as a beast of chase by sharing in 
the destruction of many foxes. The old plan made the death 
of the fox and not the pursuit of him the object of the chase. 
He was hunted by small active hounds known as fox-beagles 
and a few mongrel terriers to his earth, and thence dug out 
and killed without compunction. 

The old curved horn was, as we gather, giving way to the 
straight one, which is more readily used and less dangerous 
than the old cor de chasse worn over the shoulder, It was less 
musical it is true, but, as Beckford says, “It signifies little, in 
one way, what the noise is, as long as it is understood.” 

In addition to the directions for the management of 
hounds, for entering them to their game, and for the conduct 
of the chase itself, there are not a few good stories which 
have the effect at once of lightening the more technical 
parts of the book, and revealing by characteristic touches the 
ways and customs of our forefathers. Such, for example, was 
the remark of the old gentleman— 

“that I one day overtook on the road, who after having 
asked me, ‘How many foxes we usually killed in one day?’ 
and ‘Why I did not hunt hare rather than fox, as one was 
better to eat ?’ concluded with saying, ‘There is but one part 
of hunting I likes—it makes one very hungry.’ ”’ 

Another touch of nature we find on page 248, where a fox 
having been run to ground, the operation of digging him 
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reminded a clergyman present of a funeral which he had 
quite forgotten in the excitement of the chase. 

Altogether this is a delightful edition of an old friend, and 
likely to introduce him to a wider circle of acquaintances. 
The illustrations are more than mere publishers’ decorations : 
the photographs from old pictures are interesting to the 
huntsman of to-day as showing how little the modern type of 
hound has varied from that of a century ago. 

Mr. Julland’s sketches are spirited and truthful, and the 
one entitled ‘Under Good Command” cannot fail to appeal 
to sportsmen. Beckford’s Thoughts on Hunting has long been 
a classic with sportsmen, and the present edition will go far 
to make it a favourite with lovers of literature, whatever their 
tastes may be, 


T. F. DALE. 





CENTRAL AFRICA. 


THE VICTORIA NYANZA. By Paul Kollmann. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 


As Mr. H. A. Nesbitt has not prefixed any foreword of his 
own to his translation of Herr Kollmann’s book, it is right 
that The Victoria Nyvanza should be described here as a 
readable piece of English prose. “Senior Lieutenant” 
Kollmann’s work is characterised by a certain air of prac- 
ticality which distinguishes it from the general run of accounts 
of tropical travel ; indeed, it is even possible to regard these 
well-printed pages as an illustrated catalogue of the contents 
of the author's collections of “ethnographic objects.” No 
gush and no egotism disfigure the detailed record of what 
Herr Kollmann saw and noted in Central Africa. The 
“document” is therefore neither more nor less than that 
which it was meant to be—a description of the races 
inhabiting the shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza, and a note- 
book full of information about their mode of life, their ideas 
and their chattels. As we read the orderly narrative which is 
set forth, a mind typically Teutonic seems to be carefully 
placing its store of quiet observation at the service of our 
minds. Herr Kollmann devotes but three short sentences to 
the mention of those incursions of lions which took place 
while he was staying at Nyegezi, whereas thirty-nine pages of 
philological notes separate the translation of his text from its 
excellent index. It is difficult to lay down the book without 
thinking of what Richard Jefferies, in a preface to White's 
History of Selborne, said about the true observer, that objec- 
tive, calm reporter of the ways of living creatures. For it is 
real life, tropical real life, that seems almost to record itself in 
the pages of The Victoria Nyanza. Whether the author is 
describing curious rat-traps or “ Sultans " who own a hundred 
“wives,” the tone is always that of an honest tale, the 
sentences are ever free from abuse of adjectives and random 
“shots” at local colour. Wherefore the book that this Herr 
Lieutenant has written, in the translation that Mr. Nesbitt has 
made of it, should be deemed worthy of a place on shelves 
that hold the works of Tylor and of Keane. 

The deep blue waves of the most extensive fresh-water 
basin of Central Africa break upon many a beach of surpassing 
beauty and interest, and the German portion of the lake is 
particularly rich in islands which present a delightful variety 
of tropical scenes to the European explorer. On Ukerewe 
such an one can view the dense and almost impenetrable 
forest which leads a man’s thoughts back to the early prime of 
the earth. Elsewhere in the great lake are islets of grassy 
meadow land, strangely suggestive of England. Who that has 
wandered in tropical woodlands does not recall the fact that 
his greatest appreciation of the world-of strange plants and 
insects around him came to pass at moments when some vista 
looked as if it led into the old familiar fields ?. The slight shock 
of such mental readjustment as must take place within a few 
minutes fixes the recent impression upon his mind for ever, 
and the scene can be perfectly portrayed at will by memory 
after many days. On the islands of the Victoria Nyanza Herr 
Kollmann may often have been reminded of “the Saxon 
Switzerland,” for the larger mammalia are confined to the 
mainland, and the birds are scarcely more exotic in appearance 
than the few rock-conies which bustle about among white 
blocks of stone. 


The depth of the great expanse of water varies much, and 
although entirely reliable soundings are at present wanting, it 
is probable that ships of any considerable size will always be 
obliged to anchor at a distance from the shore. Herr Kollmann 
seems to believe that the Kisiba (German) district, on Lake 
Victoria's western shores, will in the near future offer most 
favourable conditions for European colonization. It enjoys 
much the same equable and regular alternation of sunshine 
and rain as that which makes the soil of (British) Uganda 
fertile and fairly healthy. 

In Uganda the Mganda devote special attention to the 
kind of agriculture which results in a large production of such 
edibles as bananas, sweet potatoes and sugar-cane. They are 
not only epicures in the matter of bananas, considered with a 
view to differing banana flavours, but gardeners who havea 
special knowledge of those vegetables which can be eaten as 
condiments with bananas. Indeed most of the shores of Lake 
Victoria are veritable banana paradises. Herr Kollmann was 
particularly attracted to the “roasted unripe bananas” which 
were served at the French Mission. This would be the same 
dish as the “ cooked plantain” of West Indian dinners, and it 
is difficult to find a better article of diet for the European of 
weak digestion in the tropics. 

H. H. S. 





AMERICAN MONEY. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN COINAGE. By David K. Watson. 
London : Putnam's Sons. 


Mr. Watson divides the history of coinage in the United 
States into six periods— 

(1) From the creation of a Massachusetts mint in 1652 to 

the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1789 ; 

(2) 1789-1834, the period of a double standard ; 

(3) 1834-1853, transition to a gold standard ; 

(4) 1853-1873 ; 

(5) 1873-1878 ; 

(6) 1878-1808. 

During the last two periods the coinage of silver has 
depended upon the relative strength and noisiness of the gold 
and silver bugs. There seems to be no account of seignorage. 
Otherwise the book appears to give a fair historical summary 
of an interesting subject. The last chapter on “ The lesson of 
the century” might have been omitted with advantage. One 
of the most interesting features of the work is a selection of 
letters from the fathers of American democracy. The 
following from Franklin, dated October 2nd, 1779, is so good 
that I venture to transcribe it :— 

“ There has been an intention to strike copper coin that may 
not only be useful as small change, but serve other purposes. 
Instead of repeating continually upon every half-penny the 
dull story that everybody knows (and that it would have been 
no loss to mankind if nobody had known) that George the Third 
is King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, &c., &c., to put 
on one side some important proverb of Solomon, some pious 
moral, prudential or economical precept, the frequent circula- 
tion of which, by seeing it every time one receives a piece of 
money, might make an impression upon the mind, especially 
of young persons, and tend to regulate the conduct.” 

The motto ‘Sin God we trust” first appeared upon,the two 
cent bronze piece in 1864. It would appear that some 
Americans, like the great Franklin, do not allow this confi- 
dence to extend to mundane transactions. For not long ago 
a visitor saw in a hairdresser's shop in St. Louis the following 
inscription :—“ Here we trust in God ; every other man cash 
down you bet.” 


H. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The current number of the The Century Magazine contains 
a second instalment of Mr. John Morley’s Cromwell, which 
carries the history down to the Civil War. It is full of 
splendid passages ; but we should give the palm to the dis- 
cussion of Puritanism. Puritanism “came from the depths.” 
It was founded like all the strongest Protestant fortresses on 
Calvin's “black granite of fate, predestination, and fore- 
knowledge absolute.” Such a theory might have been 
expected “to sink men crouching and paralyzed into the 
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blackest abysses of despair, and it has in fact been answerable 
for much anguish in many a human heart.” Nevertheless 
Calvinism has proved itself “a famous soil for rearing heroic 
natures.” It was far better suited than the softer and more 
kindly doctrines of Arminius for the stern struggle of the 
time. Nevertheless Arminianism became the corner stone of 
faith in a hierarchy and a monarchy, as Calvinism of faith in 
the commonwealth. The connection between religion and 
politics has an irresistible fascination for Mr. Morley :— 

“ How it is that these strong currents and cross-currents of 
divinity land men at the two antipodes in politics, we need not 
here attempt to trace. Unseen, non-logical, fugitive, and 
subtle are the threads and fine filaments of air that draw 
opinion to opinion. They are like the occult affinities of the 
alchemist, the curious sympathies of old physicians, or the 
attraction of hidden magnets. All history shows us how 
theological ideas abound in political aspects to match.” 

The doubts and uncertainties of that great struggle for freedom 
deserve careful study at the present time when we have 
suddenly discovered that freedom of the Press, at any rate, is 
rapidly becoming a fraud. Some of the props upon which 
liberty rests, or thinks it rests, are quite as precarious now as 
they were in Cromwell's time. But people are wonderfully 
credulous :— 

“ Either history or knowledge of human nature might teach 
us,” savs Mr. Morley, “that great nobles often take the popular 
side without dropping the pretensions of class in their hearts.” 

And, again, he warns us of the dangerous facility with which 
party differences are founded upon “ almost any distinctions, 
however fleeting, fanciful or frivolous.” Mr. Morley calls it 
“a singular and melancholy law of human things that has 
made the spirit of sect and party the master-key of so many 
in the long catalogue of human perversities.” 

The North American Review for this month starts off with 
an extremely interesting batch of articles dealing with the 
war in South Africa. Dr. Karl Blind contributes fifteen 
pages on ‘‘The Transvaal War and European Opinion,” in 
which he sets forth, with a good deal of egoism, the opposi- 
tion of German Liberalism to the present conflict. He begins 
with a “little-known fact "—viz., that the Emperor's famous 
telegram to President Kruger after the Raid was not sent on 
William II.’s own initiative, but “was practically an answer to 
a message addressed to him by 400 Germans at Pretoria who 
had offered themselves to President Kruger as a volunteer 
corps.” Dr. Blind examines in detail the legal question of 
“suzerainty” and observes with pardonable pride that Dr. 
Leyds’ despatch on the subject dealt with the “astounding 
claims” of Mr. Chamberlain by exactly the same arguments 
and “ well-nigh exactly in the same order” as the author had 
employed in an earlier article on this question. Theinference 
is left to the reader. As one more instance of Dr. Blind’s 
bland self-importance we may reproduce the following 
paragraph, which is cunningly sandwiched in among much 
criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s shortcomings as an_inter- 
national lawyer :— 

“ Perhaps I may be allowed to mention here that, whatever I 
have done, by many writings, in furtherance of the Unionist 
cause of England, in opposition to Mr. Gladstone's fatal Home 
Rule Bill, was once acknowledged by Mr. Chamberlain in terms 
of praise ata great public meeting. This cannot absolve me 
from the duty of saying what in Transvaal affairs I hold to be 
right. Again, I might say that when, in 1881, during the 
armed struggle of the burghers, there was a dark plan broached 
in London which would have increased the horrible Irish 
trouble of that time, I firmly set my fuce against that scheme, 
and it was nipped in the bud. It is asa friend of England, 
therefore, that I express my views.” 

Another interesting article in the same number is Mr. Francis 
Charmes’ answer to the question, “Will the Powers Inter- 
vene?” But the first place is given and rightly given to Mr. 
Bryce’s contribution on the “ Historical Causes of the War.” 
Nothing has been written, even by Mr. Bryce, which is at 
once so illuminating and so temperate as this lucid narrative. 
Of course students of Mr. Bryce’s “Impressions” cannot 
expect much new matter, and the author purposely avoids 
dealing with such highly controversial topics as the recent 
negotiations. But whether we desire a discussion of the real 
causes of the Great Trek, or of the causes and results of the 
annexation of 1877, or of the influence of the Jameson Raid on 
the war, or of the alleged and the real casus belli, these twenty- 
two pages will be found a storehouse of detailed information 
which is all the more valuable from its strictly judicial tone, 


FICTION. 


One QueEN Taiumpaanr. By Frank Matthew. London: John 
Lane. 

A Map or THE Moor. By M. E. Stevenson. London: Pearson. 

DARTNELL. By Benjamin Swift. London : W. Heinemann. 


One Queen Triumphant is one of those historical novels 
which make their appeal directly on the interest of their 
historical incidents. The chief persons of the drama are 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and Elizabeth, Queen of England. Its 
heroine, in the more conventional sense, is the daughter of 
Mary and Bothwell. Its chief incidents are the Babington 
conspiracy and Elizabeth's defiance of the ambassadors of 
France and Scotland, and its climax is the execution of the 
Queen of Scots. The temerity of Mr. Frank Matthew in his 
choice of subject is undoubted. His wisdom is somewhat 
questionable. 

For with all his merits, and they are many, Mr. Matthew 
has not the grand manner. His narrative has grace and the 
necessary tinge of sentiment, but it lacks distinction, and has 
the air of a pastoral masquerading as an epic. The picture of 
George Gifford, an adventurous hero on the seas and in 
Virginia, seeing with simple and straightforward eyes the life 
and intrigues of the Court of the Virgin Queen, and falling in 
love with the unaffected child from the convent of Soissons, has 
some idyllic charm which is pointed by the recurring refrain of 
the ballad of “ The Nut-brown Maid.” But the more ambitious 
sketches of historical characters, though often executed with 
literary skill and fine historical discrimination, are hard to 
visualize, often lack coherency, and sometimes challenge 
criticism on the score of historical likelihood. Walsingham, 
the Spider, as his enemies called him, is the most subtle and 
most successful study. Burleigh, who is represented as a 
pompous and senile old dotard, is perhaps the least. 

Such inequalities are usual in historical novels which hesi- 
tate when to sacrifice history to fiction and when fiction to 
history; but Mr. Matthew has a more important lesson to 
learn before he can be a really effective novelist of any kind. 
He must learn not to confuse and puzzle his readers when he 
has more than two people on the scene at the same time. 
The secret interview between Elizabeth and Mary is con- 
vincing and impressive and, perhaps more than anything else 
is the broken promise that Mr. Matthew will have the 
success in a higher form of fiction which he has already had 
with such books as A Child in the Temple. The execution 
scene, which is practically a monologue, though it lacks 
repression, is not: an ineffective handling of a difficult subject. 
But all the conspirators’ scenes are puzzling in the extreme, 
Babington, Savage and Tichborne only begin to emerge as 
individuals after pages of anonymous conversation. Mr, 
Matthew is perhaps wise in avoiding explanation, as he is 
certainly consistent, for he puts the tale into the mouth of 
George Gifford, who only tells of what he sees, hears and 
does, but he is not sufficient master of his methods to do 
without it. In short, One Queen Triumphant is a book with 
many defects, but it has one great merit—it does not lessen in 
any degree the fascination of a most fascinating subject. 

Immediately one guesses that A Maid of the Moor is the 
work of a woman it becomes invested with a new interest and 
a new importance. The guess comes early in the book, when 
there occurs an intricate analysis of a matter of social 
etiquette which a man would never have thought twice about. 
Once the secret is out or our ignorance is enlightened (for we 
have no wish to insinuate that Mrs. M. E. Stevenson wished 
to hide her identity), confirmation comes on every page—in 
descriptions of dresses, in the curious and unexpected motives 
which animate the women of the story, and in a hundred and 
one little touches of domestic intimacy. 

The story is weak in the extreme. Jessie Fraser is a girl 
in humble circumstances, but she has an unmarried uncle 
who is a millionaire and in bad health. When they come 
into his money his family intend renting Newburgh, the 
family place of Eustace and Valentia Wharton, but in the 
possession of thes\latter. Jessie does not like to reveal 
her identity to Eustace when she meets him under 
romantic circumstances and falls in love with him, and 
his sister, Valentia, has set her mind on his marrying 
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Rose Walpole, a rich but fast young lady who, by the 
way, turns out rather nice when she is married and 
no longer a danger to Eustace and the development 
of the plot. All comes right of course on the death of the 
uncle and the two young people have not to put their love to 
the test by marrying with the disapproval of their relations. 
Still, however weak the story, there are many incidents which 
breathe the comic spirit in an unusual degree. The scene in 
which Eustace first meets Jessie is one of these; the scenes 
between the worldly Rose and the more worldly Lady Hartopp 
and those between the latter and Canon Walpole may also be 
given as examples. In fact we see the promise of good comedy 
from Mrs. Stevenson when she has learnt a little more about 
construction, and we recommend A Maid of the Moor to all 
those who welcome the rare flashes in which something of 
the feminine nature shown to us by authoresses not too 
reluctant to give their sex away. 

Dartnell is described by its author, “ Benjamin Swift,” asa 
“bizarre incident.” We have no wish to quarrel with the 
qualifying adjective but the meaning of “incident” is surely 
stretched when it is made to apply to the description of the 
gradual dissatisfaction of a woman with the love of a man 
who wishes to satisfy that love through the sense of sight 
alone ; her finding solace in the more passionate devotion of a 
rising statesman, to the political ruin of the latter; the 
gruesome tricks played by the husband who knows of the 
intrigue and retires to an upper chamber of their house to 
watch it while he pretends to go abroad, and the gradual 
hastening of those situations to the inevitable catastrophe. The 
affectation in the use of the word is characteristic of the book. 
It is unreal in its sentiment and morbid in its tone. The style 
is an improvement on the author’s carlier work, where what 
was meant to be vigorous was too often grotesque, and some 
of the sayings of the precious Sir Charles Dartnell ring in the 
memory. “I have gathered only this from long study of the 
desires and confusions of life, that comedy pretends for a 
moment that the world is not tragic, and tragedy pretends it is 
not comic. Between them both there is the humdrum.” It 
would be a relief if “ Benjamin Swift” in his next book con- 
tented himself with the humdrum. He has great gifts, but 
they become obscured in his desperate struggle to avoid the 
normal. 
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DHE MOST NUTRITIOUS. . 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


THE LEYS | ‘SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of MARCH. 
bad enquiry should be made of the Head Master. 








UN IVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
OWER STREET, W.C. 
Headmaster—J. LEWIS PATON. Esq, M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge). 
LENT TERM commences January 15th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a first grade modern 
and classical school. For prospectus apply to the . Gower Street, W.C 

J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 
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BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
The JANUARY (New Year’s) NUMBER of 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 


The New Year's Number of the PALL MALL MAGA- 
ZINE is full of interesting Articles and Stories. 
Among these are :— 

NOTABLE HOUSES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Illustrated by Photographs of the Houses of Presi- 
dent Kruger, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, &c., &c. 

MILITARY HEROES AT WESTMINSTER. 
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Natives. 
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especially recommend—out of the scores of Picture 
Books we publish : 


Cross London. 


THE TWO SMARTEST CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON, 

Pictures Coloured Plates 

for Little 


Englanders. 


Gimcrack 
Jingles. 


A. S. Pent. 3/6 


Verses by 
Frank Green, 


By Ingle Rhodes. 
A Companion 


to “ The 3/6 


Pickletons.” 
Told and 
Drawn by 

Ingle Rhodes, 


The 24 large ; 
Pickietons. —— 


The A.B.C. : 
for Baby 
Patriots. be. ae 


SOLD BY ALL HIGH-CLASS BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 

It will help you in selecting your Christmas Presents. 
“DEAN’S” Toy Books are irresistible. 
You cannot do wrong by always buying 

“DEAN’S” Toy Books. 


By Mrs. 
Ernest Ames. 
Amusing 
Rhymes and 
capital Comic 
Pictures. 





London : DEAN AND SON, Ltd., 1604, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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are sent free to any address for comparison. 


IRISH LINENS 


DIRECT FROM OUR OWN LOOMS. 
Being ACTUAL LINEN MANUFACTURERS, we are able at all times to supply our retail 


customers with the Best Irish Linen Goods UNDER trade price, no provision having been made for 
intermediate profits. To test value ladies are asked to write for Illustrated Price Lists and Patterns, which 





Carriage Paid to All Parts of the Country on Orders of £1 and upwards, 





Walpole Brothers, Ltd., 


DUBLIN: 8 and 9, Suffolk Street. 
MANUFACTORY: Waringstown (co. Down). 


BELFAST: 16, Bedford Street 


89, New Bond Street, and 
102, Kensington High Street, 
London, W. 











A REVOLUTION 
IN FURNISHING. 


FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


WITH 


NORMAN & STACEY, 


LIMITED, 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Call and Interview Manager. 


TURKISH TOWELS 


THE “OSMAN” 





BARLOW & JONES, 


MANCHESTER, LONDON, and BOLTON, 


Sold by all high-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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BATH MATS. 


MADE BY 





LIMITED, 


AND 














The 


Convalescent 





Stage. 





Proprietors: STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Ltd. Bow, London, FE. «x... 





li 





When the doctor has safely brought you to the con- 
valescent stage, the system is always weak, and in 
immediate need of nourishment of more than usual 
potency. The appetite is more or less dormant, and 
does not call for substantial and regular food. 

At such times Hall’s Wine is peculiarly helpftl and 
palatable, and has more strengthening nutrition in it 
than any other preparation. It feeds the body and the 
nerves, restoring quicker than any other food can 
possibly do the normal action and vigour of the system. 

The constituent parts of Hall’s Wine are approved 
by the professional and scientific world. 

Doctors find Hall’s Wine so helpful in the treatment 
of patients; and because they understand and 
appreciate the material of which it ‘s made, it 
has probably a wider endorsement of the medical 
world than any other preparation sold to the public. 

The letters that we have on file from nurses and 
doctors are overwhelming in their evidence of the 
efficacy of Hall’s Wine for invalids and for persons 
who are, through excessive fatigue or worry, run 
down and require a tonic. 


Sold by licensed grocers, chemists, and wine 
merchants. 
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